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I. TO THE GRADUATING CLASS. 


Young Gentlemen:—Just fourteen years have elapsed since 
I stood in this place to speak my parting words to the last Se- 
nior Class of the old Marshall College, which was at the same 
time the first Senior Class of the new consolidated institution, 
into which the old college had become merged in this place. 
That solemn public act closed, as I then thought finally, the 
relation in which I had stood to the college as its President 
through previous years; and in view of this fact, it seemed 
proper to make my farewell to the graduating class a sort of 
general farewell to all who had ever been under my care as 
students. The Baccalaureate became in this way an oration to 
the Alumni. A desire has been expressed from different quar- 
ters, that the resumption of my old office should be marked on 
this occasion by a similar comprehension or gathering up of the 
past in the present; and you will not therefore take it amiss, 
if my address to you now, as the first graduating class under 
my new term of service, be so widened and enlarged in its 
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scope as to take the form of a fatherly address to all who have 
gone forth from the institution, whether actually present here 
to-day or not—both the older generation of students from the 
classic shades of Mercersburg, and the later succession that has 
been added to these veteran ranks from the halls of Franklin 
and Marshall here in Lancaster. Into this general brotherhood, 
this goodly fellowship of kindred academic life, you have been 
solemnly ushered by the honors of this Commencement Day. 
I see you before me now as part of the great family which has 
thus received you in its bosom; and, as the organ of your com- 
mon alma mater, what I have to say to you farther, at the pres- 
ent time, I say to all. 


II. TO THE ALUMNI IN GENERAL. 


To you then, Sons of the College at large, the representa- 
tives of its life through thirty years, I now turn my address. 
In doing so, however, the old familiar compellation of the bac- 


calaureate falls helpless to the ground. I can no longer ad- 
dress you as Young Gentlemen. Most of you at least have 
outgrown that title. It will no longer fit especially the students 
of Mercersburg. In my mind’s eye, indeed, they are still 
young; and I seem to renew the vigor of my own life, when 
I call to remembrance the youthful forms, replete with the gen- 
erous spirit of youth, in which they passed before me, with dai- 
ly familiar intercourse, in former years. Need I say, my be- 
loved Pupils, that it is an easy illusion with me, in the midst of 
such retrospective contemplation, to think of you still as 
“boys,” and thus almost to forget the present in the past? I 
doubt not but that at times you are yourselves borne away by 
the power of the same illusion; and that amid the festivities 
in particular of your present Alumni Reunion, you have been 
tempted to look upon it as not only your privilege, but your 
right, to be boys again in the fullest and best sense of the 
term. But the fancy is too bold; and it is best that we keep 
it, you and I, to our own hearts. You are no longer boys; al- 
low me to say it in all seriousness, you are no longer even 
young gentlemen, in the proper acceptation of the address. It 
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would sound ludicrous to this audience, not knowing you as I 
do, to hear you characterized by any such title. My own eyes 
as I gaze upon you, correct with rude shock the fond halluci- 
nation of my feelings in regard to the point. You are not yet 
any of you old men, properly speaking; but you are all fast 
becoming old ; and it will require only a few years—years that 
will pass, O, how quickly—to advance you all to the gray- 
haired dignity of fathers, in the generation which has hereto- 
fore known you only as sons. I say this primarily of the old 
Mercersburg students. But the first classes of Lancaster are, 
of course, pressing hard after them, in the same career of age ; 
and all of you together know, that the dreams of youth are 
forever behind you, that the stern realities of life are around 
you, that its responsible burdens are full upon you, and that 
what lies before you is no longer play nor preparation, but the 
long, laborious work of earnest and full-grown men. 

I do not address you to-day then as young men. It is not 
right that either you or I should forget, or try to forget, the 
course of time in which we are solemnly involved. The present 
occasion, rightly improved, cannot fail to bring home to us the 
fact that we are getting old; and to remind us how far we have 
come and where we now stand, in the great world movement 
to which we belong. Rightly improved, however, it cannot fail 
also to rejuvenate and freshen the sense of the present by the 
wholesome regollection of the past. I would not have you for- 
get your college days. You have no wish yourselves to forget 
them. I would not have you forget that you were once boys. 
There is a natural piety, here, as Wordsworth terms it, which 
should ever bind our manhood to our childhood and boyhood, 
our later to our earlier life; and without which, we have full 
reason to say, our later life can never be either solid or sound. 
The boy is in a profound sense father to the man; and the 
vigor of a true man, be well assured, on even to green old age, 
depends largely on the power he has to carry along with him 
the spirit of his boyhood to the last. Cherish in such view the 
memories that are made to crowd upon you on this anniversary 
oceasion. Give room to your youthful feelings. They cannot 
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make you young again, in the old outward way in which you 
were once young. But they may help at least to keep you 
young at heart; which is something far better ; better for your- 
selves, and better also for the world in which you are called to 
work. 

A retrospective view of life is in any circumstances interest- 
ing and instructive. But it becomes especially so, where the 
peried it overlooks is found to be of great public significance, 
added to the meaning it may have for ourselves separately con- 
sidered. In such view, let me refer again to the interval which 
has passed since my last address to the graduates of Marshall 
College spoken from this place in 1853. Asa period simply of 
fourteen years, it may not seem to amount to much in the gen- 
eral chronology of the world ; whatever serious changes we may 
feel it to have brought with it for each one of us, in our own 
persons and in our immediate personal surroundings. But look 
at these fourteen years again, in what they have brought to pass 
for this nation, and for the history of the world, and tell me 
what language is sufficient to express properly heir momentous 
import. The distance which separates us to-day from the first 
Commencement of Franklin and Marshall College in 1853, is 
but feebly represented by any such brief chronological measure 
as this. It is a period, in which, as we look back upon it, days 
seem to lose their ordinary sense, and the flight of weeks is 
turned into the flight of years. It is more for each one of us 
immeasurably, than the simple change it has wrought in our 
own age. In the general movement of the world, we have lived 
scores, I had almost said centuries of years, in passing through 
it. For the life of the world, as we know, does not run for- 
ward with equal continuous stream; there are times with it, 
when the slow course of ages gathers itself up, as it were, into 
the compass of moments, and the meaning of a thousand years 
is precipitated into the rush of a few days. Then it is that the 
far past and the far future, the “ends.of the ages” as St. Paul 
calls them, seem to meet and come together in the instantane- 
ous present. Of such character, most emphatically, is the pe- 
riod here under consideration, the brief space of time that has 
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passed since I last stood before you as now in the summer of 
1853. Since then, the index-hand on the dial-plate of the 
world’s history has swept an arc, which may be said fairly to 
confound all human calculation. The sense of ages has come 
into view through our late American war, and is now pouring 
itself forward with cataract force in its mighty issues and con- 
sequences—political, moral, social, economic, scientific, and 
religious—as never in any like period of the world’s life before. 

Regarded simply as an act in the drama of our own national 
existence, the political struggle through which we have passed 
must be acknowledged to be the grandest that has ever had 
place among men. ‘The world has never before known such a 
war; the life and death struggle of such a nation as this, caught 
suddenly in the anaconda folds of so vast a rebellion born from 
its own bosom; a war of such huge proportions, carried for- 
ward on so broad a field, and hurried through to such over- 
whelming results in so short a period of time. For the nation 
itself, of course, the importance of it, in its relations to the 
past and in its bearings on the future, is beyond all description, 
and indeed as yet beyond all knowledge or imagination. All 
that may have been new or great, or full of interest, in the 
previous history of the country: its discovery more than three 
centuries ago, its colonies and colonial times, its war of inde- 
pendence, the foundation and adoption of its constitution, and 
whatever has been of account in the enlargement of its re- 
sources or in the development of its powers since; all is found 
at last, I say, gathering itself up into the grandeur of this last 
crisis, and showing itself to have been significant only as it has 
served to prepare the way for itsadvent. Here, in a most pro- 
found sense, it may be said that a nation has been born in a 
day. For all that had place before in the life of these United 
States deserves to be considered, and spoken of, as little better 
than an embryonic existence, over against the new order of be- 
ing we have been ushered into through the mighty parturition 
pains and throes of the late war. Whatever we may have 
thought of the war itself during its progress, now that it is over, 
if we have any faith in the future of the nation at all, we can- 
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not possibly fail to see in it the presence of a power, which 
must determine our character and destiny as a people, in the 
most universal and radical way, for all time to come. It is in 
vain to disguise it; we have passed through a revolution; or 
shall I not say rather, we are still in the midst of a revolution, 
greater than any yet known to the nations of Europe; greater 
altogether than that from which our political freedom dates in 
1776; a revolution wrought out organically from the inmost 
forces of the national life, which in such view amounts to a re- 
generation, profound and deep as the foundations of this life 
itself. Well may we bow before it with wondering, awe-struck 
admiration; for it is the wonder of all wonders in these last 
times. It has been to the nation like the baptism of the Red 
Sea. Old things have been made to pass away by it; and now, 
lo, all things are becoming new. 

How much this revolution means becomes still more evident, 
when we take into view, in connection with it, the way in which 
the conditions and terms of our national life, externally consi- 
dered, are found to correspond with it; so demanding and re- 
quiring it, as it now seems, that it is hard to see how they could 
have been met and satisfied in any other way. It is in the 
light of such correspondences especially, springing from the 
depths, and coming, as it were, from the farthest ends of the 
earth, that the hand of God reveals itself in history. Without 
dwelling upon the subject at large, let it suffice now to say, that 
this nation, as we believe, was planted and kept apart in the 
Western world for high purposes peculiar to itself; that it has 
been possible for it, in the conditions in which it has heretofore 
stood, to obey its vocation or mission successfully thus far under 
its first relatively defective organization; that with its own 
growth, however, and the progress of things generally, this was 
becoming more and more impracticable; when all at once, and 
as it were to meet the emergency, the political crisis before us 
burst forth in fire and blood, making room for a new ordering 
of the State, which, it is to be hoped, will be found answerable 
to its enlarged necessities and responsibilities in all time to come. 
Our late war has been for us, in this view, immeasurably more 
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than the simple putting down of the rebellion from which it 
sprang. It has borne us through the pillars of Hercules, out 
into the broad ocean of a life, of which we had no conception 
before. It has roused us, us a people, to self-consciousness; 
lifted us into manhood; brought home to us the sense of our 
own resources; and given us a history, it has been well said, 
“‘which even the war powers of the old world must respect and 
acknowledge as a title to the fellowship of great nations.” It 
has brought us suddenly abreast with the great moving forces 
of the age, and compelled us to hold ourselves in line with them 
from this time onward, as the necessary condition of our whole 
future existence. It has settled the question of our national 
unity, before always more or less problematical and uncertain. 
It has tested the strength and stability of our republican consti- 
tution, and demonstrated the possibility of popular self-govern- 
ment on a scale, and to an extent, beyond all that it had entered 
into the heart of man hitherto to imagine or conceive. We are 
fairly bewildered and lost, in trying to take in the measure of our 
present greatness, the momentum of our present onward course, 
as compared with all we have been before. The colossal pro- 
portions of our late war, have made the nation all at once gigan- 
tic. The popular mind has grown familiar with gigantic thoughts, 
gigantic purposes, and gigantic deeds. We are ready to bridge 
the Hellespont, or tunnel Mount Athos, at a moment’s warning. 
Never before has the world seen or heard of such wonders of 
energy and strength, as have attended, and are now still follow- 
ing, the four years’ struggle through which we have passed. 
They have distanced all comparison, confounded all calculation, 
turned all precedent to confusion and shame. No wonder that 
the hoary state craft of Europe is made to stand aghast, at what 
might seem to be so universal a breaking away from old time 
formulas and rules; for here, emphatically, all the traditions of 
the past are found to be at fault. Our public debt, in this view, 
is sublime; and still more so, of course, our public credit main- 
tained thus far through it all, and the stupendous fiscal adminis- 
tration which is moving steadily onward, in conjunction with 
the free pleasure of the people, to its full, speedy liquidation. 
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And more sublime, in some ‘respects, even than the war itself, 
is the work of political reorganization now in progress, by which 
the nation is to be formed and fitted for the career of glory that 
now stretches before it, with seemingly interminable prospect, 
through the far distant future. Of this coming greatness, what 
tongue can adequately speak? How can we reflect on the truly 
continental character which has come even now to invest all the 
elements of our growth; the rebounding vitality, the feeling of 
endless strength, the sense of inward enlargement, with which 
we have come out from our Briarean struggle; our mighty ter- 
ritory, reaching from sea to sea; the rate at which our popula- 
tion is increasing every year by the natural law of birth; the in- 
calculable tide of immigration (a more important Volkerwande- 
rung than any the world has ever witnessed before), by which 
the life of all European nationalities is now to be poured into 
our bosom in a way as yet hardly dreamed of by any; the new 
fields of untold, unimaginable wealth, on the earth and under 
the earth, which are soon to make our national debt seem lighter 
than a feather; the victories of art over nature on all sides 
among us, by which mountains are levelled and valleys raised 
before the march of modern improvement, by which time and 
distance are more and more surmounted, and the compact unity 
of the country is made to keep pace fully, and even more than 
fully, with its greatest geographical expansion: how, I say, can 
we reflect on all this (crossing the continent, for example, with 
the eloquently thoughtful eye of a Colfax), and not feel our- 
selves absolutely overwhelmed by the solemn sense of what is 
around us, the thrilling apprehension of what is before us, in 
the present condition of our country! 

But to estimate properly what this condition involves, we 
must take into consideration more than these relatively outward 
elements and forces, as concerned in the working out of the 
problem it brings to our view. There are concerned in what is 
thus going forward, at the same time, the historical forces of 
the world’s modern mind and thought, the issues of its past 
science, the results of its past morality and religion, the deepest 
instincts of its present spiritual life, its profoundest political 
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ideas,—in a word, we may say, the inmost philosophy of the 
age. These spiritual and moral forces, now deeply at work 
everywhere in our modern civilization, no less, I say, than the 
more outward powers before spoken of, are tending with accu- 
mulating strength toward the introduction of a new order of 
life for the world at large, a new era altogether in the world’s 
social and political history; and in doing so, it is plain that 
they are throwing themselves moré and more, with united vo- 
lume, into the onward moving destiny of our vast American Re- 
public. Here they are to have their central field of action. 
Here only they are to find full outlet for their impetuous tide, 
and free commensurate scope for its overflowing course in time 
to come. We feel all this sensibly now, as never before, in the 
grand political epoch which has come upon us within the last 
few years; and this especially it is, that makes the epoch be- 
yond expression solemn, as gathering up in itself the sense of 
centuries past, and carrying in its womb at the same time the 
sense of centuries yet unborn. Here now, it would seriously 
seem, are to be settled and solved the great life questions, that 
are becoming more and more the burden of humanity, the mys- 
tery of the last days, the ominous approximation of the present 
order of the world to its full winding up in the second coming 
of Christ. 

In all that has now been said, we are made to feel the pros- 
pective greatness of this country in a way it might have seemed 
extravagant to dream of only a few years ago; and can thus ap- 
prehend, in the light of it, the unutterable, illimitable significance 
of what has lately come to pass in our history. The curtain is 
suddenly lifted before our eyes, revealing to us an entirely new 
scheme in the drama of our national existence, and opening to 
our astonished gaze a vista of coming wonders more marvellous 
than the wildest creations of Arabian tale or Persian romance. 
The nation is shut up, we now see plainly, by the very condi- 
tions of its existence, to a career and destination without any sort 
of parallel in the history of the Old World. The massive king- 
doms of Asia, and the more thoroughly organized governments 
of Europe, are to be repeated here in a form that shall be found 
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to unite in itself the highest ideal of both—political mass, in the 
widest and largest view, actuated throughout by the unity of 
free, intelligent soul. For the country, it would now seem to 
be providentially ordained, must remain one, in spite of all terri- 
torial extension. This at once sunders it from all transatlantic 
examples. It can be no second England, or Genxmany, or 
France; just as little as it can reiterate the ancient life of 
Greece or Rome. Then, with boundless territory, must come, 
also, boundless population; a tide of life that shall outswell 
now all past rates of growth; rising and spreading with magic 
rapidity; sweeping, rolling, rushing over the broad, reclaimed 
wastes of the sunny South, and over the prairies, forests, and 
sierras of the mighty West; millions upon millions, a multitude 
which no man can number. And along with this again, in si- 
multaneous progression, a corresponding development of mate- 
rial resources and power; wealth springing out of the earth, 
and flowing through the rivers, and bursting from the moun- 
tains on every side; cities in magnificent profusion; the vast 
arteries of commerce and trade, together with the nerves of 
electric intelligence, reaching over the continent in all direc- 
tions, and binding it together with the sense of common inte- 
rest, and the consciousness of common life. Westward, of a 
truth, the star of empire, the march of civilization, takes its 
way; and having now passed round the globe, the movement 
would appear to have come really to its conclusion here in 
touching the shores of the Pacific, while the historical course of 
the centuries, at the same time, is precipitating itself, with strange 
synchronistic coincidence, upon the same continental theatre; to 
work out, as it were, what St. Peter calls the “end of all things,” 
on a scale answerable to the dimensions of so vast a problem. For 
no one can imagine, surely, that our American life, or the life of 
the world rather, in this, its last form, can ever advance upon itself, 
by entering upon a new circuit of civilization and culture in Asia. 
Thus far, and no farther! is the law prescribed for it by the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Here the end has come round again to the begin- 
ning; the historical ages have run their predestined course; the 
extremities look each other in the face; the dumb prophecy of 
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China, holding in stagnation, since the days of Confucius, well- 
nigh half the population of the globe, is confronted at last with 
its own far-off fulfilment (though without understanding it), in 
what are soon to be the multitudinous millions of these United 
States—a population equal to its own, not Mongolian, but Cau- 
casian, in the latest style of this dominant race, with all its 
energies developed in full force, and brought into universal 
action. All things conspire plainly to show here the presence 
of the last times, and to proclaim the coming in, on a grand 
scale, of what must be considered the closing scene of the world’s 
history, in its present order and form. 

The interests of the whole world thus are bound up in what 
has been going forward of late in our country; and we are made 
to feel solemnly that the national crisis through which we are 
now passing is, in very truth, a world-crisis, greater and more 
decisive than any the world has ever previously known. It is 
no longer the dream of American vanity, simply to speak of the 
significance of America in this way. It is fast becoming sober 
earnest for the nations of Europe themselves. Our late war 
was echoed in the universal heart of the Old World, and met 
responsive vibrations everywltere in its conflicting opinions, sym- 
pathies, and wishes; as the issue of it, alsc, has entered deeply 
into the soul of all countries, and is already working out conse- 
quences which no foresight of man can measure or reveal. In 
a profound sense, the struggle was representative for the race 
at large. The tread of its armies, the thunder of its battles, 
shook the entire earth, and wrought deliverance for humanity 
such as has never been wrought by the agency of war before. 
In the language of Professor Goldwin Smith’s late brilliant ad- 
dress in England: “ Not the fields on which Greek intellect 
and art were saved from the Persian; not the fields on which 
Roman law and polity were saved from the Carthaginian and 
the Gaul; not the plains of Tours, on which Charles Martel 
rolled back Islam from the heart of Christendom ; not the waters 
over which the shattered Armada fled; not Leipsic and Lutzen, 
Marston and Naseby, where, at the hands of Gustavus and 
Cromwell, the great reaction of the seventeenth century found 
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its doom, will be so consecrated by the gratitude of after ages 
as Vicksburg and Gettysburg, Atlanta, and those lines before 
Richmond which saw the final blow.” 

All with us now, as a nation, has been, and still continues to 
be, world-historical in the fullest sense of the term. We know 
it, and feel it, more and more continually, on all sides. Our 
thinking and working have come to be of boundless signification 
for the human race. The greatest questions of life, the last 
problems of history, are fast crowding upon us for their solu- 
tion. Here is to be settled, on a grand scale, how far men are 
capable of self-government in a truly free way; how far the in- 
terests of public authority and personal independence can be 
made to meet harmoniously in the same political system. Here 
is to be issued and adjudicated practically the old arch-contro- 
versy, between the rights of man, as they are called, and the 
duties of man. Here are to be met, and answered in some way, 
the tremendous politico-economical and social problems, which 
are even now stirring the lowest depths of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and threatening like a subterranean mine to blow it into 
ten thousand fragments. Tere is to be resolved the great eth- 
nological question, which is to determine finally the relation of 
the inferior races to the Caucasian in the consummation of the 
world’s history. Here is to be seen, how far material prospe- 
rity and mere humanitarian culture (the life of man in the order 
of nature) can be made to follow their own law, in harmony 
with the higher interests of virtue, morality, and religion. Here 
are to be shown, in the end, we must believe, the mightiest 
achievements of science, the greatest wonders of art, the most 
stupendous victories in the service of commerce and trade. 
Above all in interest for us, here must be settled the great eccle- 
siastical issues, with which the whole Christian world is wrest- 
ling at the present time, and which are felt by thousands every- 
where to involve nothing less than the question of life or death 
for the universai cause of Christianity itself. 

Yes, my beloved hearers, there is no room now, I think to 
doubt it. Here on this Western Continent is to be the arena 
where the Church Question, which all truly earnest men feel 
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and know to be the greatest question of the age, is to be fought 
out, if I may use the expression to its last consequences and 
‘results. We cannot take our answer to it quietly from the Ro- 
manism, or Anglicanism, or Continental Protestantism of trans- 
atlantic Europe; nor yet from the Greeco-Russian and other 
forms of Christianity, that challenge our attention in the far 
East. On the contrary, these older church interests, if they 
are to maintain their standing in the world, must throw them- 
selves into the new conditions of our American life, and prove 
themselves able to master them, and to bend them to their own 
service in a free way. Christianity here, of course, if it is to 
remain true to itself, can never cease to be historical; can 
never abjure its connection with the past; as it is required to 
do by the radical sects that are continually springing up like 
mushrooms on its path. But neither on the other hand, can it 
be a mere mechanical outward tradition. It must enter into 
active struggle with the seething elements around it, and assert 
its necessary form, whatever that may be, as the “law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’” Here then the controversy be- 
tween Christ and Antichrist, the mystical battle of Armaged- 
don, must be waged to its ultimate decision. That is to be, of 
course, a struggle between faith and unbelief. But the unbe- 
lief, we have reason to be sure, will not be so much open infi- 
delity, as the false show of faith itself—the metamorphosis of 
Satan into an angel of light, opposition to the Gospel claiming 
to be the truth and power of the Gospel in its fullest sense. 
And so the ultimate matter in debate will not just be: Is the 
Bible true and worthy of confidence as God’s word? but this 
rather: Is Christ real, as the perpetual presence of a new crea- 
tion in the world through which only life and immortality are 
brought to light? The war will fall back practically to the 
basis of all positive Christianity, as we have it set forth com- 
prehensively in the Apostles’ Creed. The questions will be at 
bottom: Is the Creed true? Has Christ come in the flesh, as 
is there affirmed? Is what we are told of the grand movement 
of the work of redemption in His Person, fact or figment? Did 
He indeed go down into death and hades, that He might re- 
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turn again leading captivity captive, and ascend up on high so 
as to fill all things, and to become head over all things to the 
Church? Is there in virtue of all this an order of grace in 
the world—the mystery the Creed proclaims in its article of 
the Church—a divine constitution of life and power transcend- 
ing the whole order of nature; which as such is a necessary 
object of Christian faith; which the gates of hell can never 
prevail against; and in which alone are comprehended the re- 
demption and salvation of the world through all time? These 
are questions that go to the very foundation of Christianity ; 
and the issue involved in them is nothing less than the general 
right of Christianity to be regarded as a strictly supernatural 
system of religion, over against all forms of natural or simply 
humanitarian religion, usurping its name and pretending to 
stand in its place. It will be, in one word, the old battle be- 
tween rationalism and faith, the powers of this present world 
and the powers of the world to come, advanced now to its deep- 
est, most inward and most universal form; on which will be 
found to be staked the truth of all revelation from the begin- 
ning; and which in its last grand crisis shall serve to usher in, 
we may trust, the bright appearing of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ Himself, when He shall come to be glorified in 
His saints and admired in all them that believe. 

All signs thus, herald the approach of a new era in the his- 
tory of the world, more important than any which has gone be- 
fore; and all conditions join to show, that this era is to have 
its central development here, on this Western Continent, and 
in the bosom of our American Republic. But now, what view 
are we to take of the elements, agencies, and forces—political, 
moral, educational, and scientific—which are marshalling them- 
selves on such vast scale, on all sides, for the accomplishment 
of the mighty change that is thus before us; and what judg- 
ment are we to form of their relation ultimately to that “end 
of all things,” in which the cause of Christianity, if it be of 
God, is to come to its final and complete triumph, as we have 
just seen, over all opposing powers? No inquiry can well be 
more interesting or practically solemn than this, however diffi- 
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cult, for all who Jook thoughtfully at the present condition of 
the world, and desire in view of it to order their own lives to 
the wisest and best purpose. I can only glance at the subject 
now in the most general and cursory way. 

In the view of many, the revolutionary forces which are now 
everywhere at work in our modern civilization, causing old 
things to pass away and all things to become new, are them- 
selves, not simply precursive, but in the fullest sense preforma- 
tive, of what is to be at last the deliverance of the world from 
its present state of bondage and sin. The redemption of hu- 
manity is to be reached, they suppose, through these powers 
working themselves out to their own natural results. They see 
in the political, social, scientific, and educational movements 
of the age, the very factors of the world’s final regeneration ; 
and fondly dream and talk of a “good time coming,” a mil- 
lennium near at hand, in which the last sense of Christianity 
shall be reached, and the tabernacle of God made to be with 
men; through the triumphs of mind over matter; by means of 
steamships, Atlantic telegraphs and Pacific railroads; by uni- 
versal civil freedom, universal knowledge, universal brotherhood 
of race? and nations, universal politico-economical wisdom— 
making altogether a reign of mundane righteousness, that will 
show itself a reign at the same time, of boundless outward pros- 
perity, comfort, and wealth. It is easy especially to be carried 
away with this sort of thinking, in looking at the momentous 
changes, which are going forward in our own country, world- 
significant as they can be seen plainly to be at the present time, 
and profoundly linked as they are no less plainly with the cen- 
tral power of the world’s life in the form of morality and religion. 
All must feel that the power of Christianity is deeply at work 
in these wonders. All must feel, that if Christianity be the 
end of the ways of God among men, these wonders cannot pos- 
sibly be without reference to the coming of His kingdom—that 
they are in fact progressive victories and gains on the side of 
this kingdom, which are serving to make room more and more 
for its full ultimate advent. And then what more natural than 
to see in them at once the actual presence of Christianity it- 
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self, working in them and through them immediately to its own 
ends, as something identical with their first and nearest signifi- 
‘cation; and thus to take them as being, in and of themselves, 
true manifestations of faith and righteousness in the highest 
Christian sense of these terms. Thus loyalty and patriotism 
are made to be synonymous with devotion to the service of 
God ; battle-fields become the gate of entrance into paradise ; 
heroes are canonized into saints; martyrs of liberty are exal- 
ted into martyrs of Christ ; statesmen and politicians put them- 
selves forward as the chosen prophets of God’s will; and the 
march of events (though it may be but Juhn Brown’s soul 
marching on—God only knows whither), is trumpeted to the 
four winds of heaven as the stately goings of Jehovah Jesus 
Himself, riding forth prosperously to subdue the nations under 
His feet. Thus in every way the successful appliances of sci- 
ence, art, business, or politics, to the-well-being of men in the 
present world, are counted to be directly the power of the ever- 
lasting Gospel fulfilling with free course its own heavenly mis- 
sion; and so it comes to pass that the power of the Gospel, the 
cause of true evangelical religion, is supposed at last to reside 
mainly in the world under its secular character, on the outside 
of the Church and her sacraments altogether. Creeds and con- 
fessions serve but to retard the chariot of salvation. The ene- 
mies of Christianity claim to be its heroes and apostles, its 
truest representatives and its best expounders; and the nomi- 
nally Christian world, alas, is found only too willing on all 
sides to admit the claim. ; 

This, I say, is the great temptation of the age—the tempta- 
tion of resolving the whole idea of God’s kingdom in the world 
into the powers and forces of the world itself, stirred and set in 
motion by the presence of the higher life that has been brought 
down into it, without being lifted still into its true sphere. So 
it was in the beginning of Christianity in a more outward way, 
when all the elements of Grecian and Oriental thought were 
roused by it to the task of constructing new philosophies, Gnos- 
tic and Platonic, that might take its place, and do for it better 
than itself, its Heaven-commissioned work. It was hard then 
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to stand firm and fast in the faith of Christ. But now it is 
harder still; for the relation between the two orders of grace 
and nature, the contact of one with the other, has come to be 
far more inward and close now than it was then, and the con- 
flict involved in it is for this reason, in the same proportion, 
more spiritual and profound; so that the very elect are in con- 
tinual danger of being deceived by it to the loss of their own 
steadfastness. Let me then, in the way of warning, reiterate 
solemnly on the present occasion what I have tried to make the 
burden of my teaching on this subject in former years. Nature 
is not Grace. That which is born of the flesh is at last, in its 
highest sublimation, flesh only, and not Spirit. It can never, 
in its own order, save the world. Ye, surely, have not so learned 
Christ. However the earth may help the Church, you know 
that it is not in the power of the earth to create the Church, or 
to take into its own hands the office and work of the Church. 
The mastery of mind over matter, whether in the way of know- 
ledge or of art, is not in and of itself the raising of man to glory 
and honor. The race can never be brought right, and made to 
be what it ought to be, by machinery, or mere outward social 
economy of any sort; and just as little can it be redeemed by 
politics, education, or science. Its true regeneration, if there 
be truth in the Gospel, must come ultimately from above, and 
not from beneath. Humanitarianism is not Christianity; and 
the Gospel of such men as Emerson, Theodore Parker, Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, and others whose names come easily to 
mind now in the same connection, is not the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as it lies before us in the New Testament. The millen- 
nium it promises is not the reign of the saints foretold by pro- 
phets and apostles; and it is only too plain, alas! that the agen- 
cies and tendencies which are held to be working toward it, carry 
in them no sure guaranty whatever of millennial triumph in any 
form. All the signs of the time, as we have seen, betoken uni- 
versal and fundamental change. But we have no assurance in 
these signs, that the change will move on victoriously in the 
line of universal righteousness and truth. On the contrary, it 


is all too plain that the elements and forces which are bringing 
32 
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on the new era, are themselves fraught with a power of evil, 
which may prove altogether too strong in the end for all they 
appear to have in them asa power of good. Along with titanic 
strength, we see at work on all sides titanic corruption and sin. 
The very effort that is made to scale the heavens, in the way of 
material aggrandizement and politico-social self-exaltation, seems 
to invite upon itself the thunderbolts of Divine wrath, and to 
foreshadow a confusion worse than that of old on the plains of 
Shinar. We cannot trust the ground on which the age is stand- 
ing. We know that it is voleanic. We cannot look forth with 
full security on the boundless ocean before us. It may be— 
our hearts tell us—an ocean of storms and wrecks, more terri- 
ble than any the world has ever yet known. 

This is one lesson we are required to take home to ourselves, 
in the present state of our country and of the world. But it is 
not the only lesson. We are required, on the other hand, to 
see and feel that the great things which are now coming to pass 
around us, and looming into sight before us, are indeed part of 
God’s plan for the final bringing in of His kingdom; and that we, 
therefore, can be true and faithful to this cause, in our genera- 
tion, only as we throw ourselves with free consciousness into 
the movement, and endeavor to work in and through it for 
Christian purposes and ends. We have no right to ignore the 
rushing tide of history, or to stand aside from the torrent with 
which it is bearing all things in its own direction. Indeed, we 
cannot do so, if we would. For history here is beyond all ques- 
tion world-history; and we must move and work wakingly in 
the bosom of it, if we are to have any real life whatever in the 
life of the world. This does not mean, of course, that we are 
to surrender our minds blindly to the general spirit of the age, 
as being in and of itself the Spirit of God (vox populi, vor Dei) ; 
or that we are to trust the movement of the age, as being at once 
in its reigning factoral forces the wisdom and power of God, work- 
ing positively toward the ideal of a perfect humanity. We may 
fear, or we may be sure, that the relation of all to the coming 
end will be found at last to be that of negative, more than direct 
positive, preparation for its advent; even as the old Oriental 
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and Grecian worlds prepared the way, in their vain endeavors 
**by wisdom to know God,” for the coming of Christ in the 
flesh. But even in this view, the historical significance of the 
movement cannot be questioned, and we are bound to take in- 
terest in it accordingly. We must be children of our country, 
and also children of our age. So much is demanded of us, both 
by our philosophy and by our religion. Only let us try to be so, 
by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in such sort that we shall 
be likewise all children of the light, and true sons of God in 
being at the same time true sons of the Church. 

Among other interests requiring to be held thus in union and 
correspondence with the vast adyancing movement which is upon 
us, the cause of education especially deserves to be spoken of 
at this time—being as it is, the bond of our Academic brother- 
hood, and the common interest which brings us together on the 
present occasion. 

Like all other interests in the country, it is thrown into agi- 
tation, and forced toward revolutionary change, by the power 
of the general revolution through which the country is now 
passing. It is moving historically with the movement of our 
national history at large. Evidently we have come to a sort of 
crisis here as elsewhere, and a new era of education is breaking 
upon us, no less than a new era of politics and religion. 


The thoughts of men with regard to the subject are expanded ; 


and along with expanded thoughts, are coming to be revealed 
new zeal, new liberty, new activity, in its service. Indeed, one 
of the most striking features of the time is the disposition which 
has begun to be shown, in every direction, to patronize and 
encourage learning and education in all forms. Donations on 
the part of rich men, in favor of literary institutions, are grow- 
ing to be munificent, in some cases even princely. The scale 
of college endowments, and college organizations, is everywhere 
enlarged. Even in our own State, proverbially slow and nig- 
gardly heretofore in the cause of letters, a new spirit is showing 
itself at work. Normal schools and collegiate academies are 
with us now the order of the day. All our old colleges are 
seeking to double their strength; while the munificence of one 
man has planted on the banks of the Lehigh lately a new insti- 
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tution, which threatens at a single bound to surpass the foun- 
dations of the whole of them together. 

But it is not only the outward economy of education that is 
undergoing enlargement and change in this way. Still more 
worthy of note, is the corresponding change that is going for- 
ward in its inward economy. This is still more directly the re- 
sult of the general revolution in which the age is involved, and 
shows more significantly at the same time its ruling character 
and drift. All the conditions of the age, all the conditions espe- 
cially of our American life, carrying in its bosom at this time, 
as we have seen, the inmost and deepest historical forces of the 
age, form in themselves for the minds of men what may be called 
a powerful determination now toward outward and material inte- 
rests, the conquering of nature, the arts and methods of politi- 
cal well-being,—in one word, the reduction of the present world 
in every way to the service of the human race. Hence the de- 
mand, on all sides, for forms of education, that shall be found 
ministering everywhere directly to this general object; and in 
conformity with it, as we see, all manner of attempts to bring 
our schools and colleges into line with what is thus felt to be 
the inevitable law of the age. Hence new courses of study all 
over the land, in which the practical and utilitarian figure as 
the main thing in science, and learning is made to resolve itself, 
in great measure, into the knowledge of matter, simply, and 
nature. i 

A striking illustration of the power this: way of thinking has 
among us may be found in the Smithsonian Institution, stand- 
ing as it does in some sense at the head of our educational in- 
terests. According to the terms of its magnificent endowment, 
it was founded for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
among Men. In the organization of it, we are told, ‘no re- 
striction is made in favor of any kind of knowledge, and hence 
each branch is entitled to, and should receive a share of atten- 
tion.”’ That is the theory. But see now, how it has been car- 
ried into effect. From the commencement of its operations in 
1847, down to the present time, it seems to have been quietly 
assumed that the increase of knowledge among men must be 
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taken to mean only the promotion of science under its predo- 
minantly physical aspects; and the “Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions,” accordingly, are found to be devoted to this object 
throughout, with no recognition whatever, apparently, of the 
necessity of science under any other form, Physical Geogra- 
‘phy, Coast Surveys, Aboriginal Monuments, Palzontology, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Magnetic and Meteorological Ob- 
servations, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and the Ap- 
plication of Science to Arts; these, and kindred subjects, en- 
gross the activity and the income of the Institution; while all that 
is comprehended in the culture of Mind for its own sake, Mora- 
lity, Humane Literature, Metaphysics, and Philosophy in all its 
branches and forms, is silently ignored and forgotten, as having 
nothing to do with the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men in any way. The fact is curious, certainly, and 
significant; and may be taken as a proclamation to the world, 
on a large scale, of what Science, Education, and Progress, are 
coming more and more to mean for the spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century, as it is now sweeping all things before it in the new- 
born life of these United States. 

It is no business of ours to denounce or oppose the changes 
by which other colleges are seeking to adapt themselves to the 
educational demands of this spirit at the present time. Let 
us hope that all such experiments may work toward good ulti- 
mately in some way. It is enough for us to know that we, as 
the friends of Franklin and Marshall College, are not called 
upon to fall in with the movement. Our circumstances do not 
allow us to cope, if we would, with the stronger bids that are 
made for popular favor in this form; and there is no need or 
occasion for us to be putting forth our strength for what can be 
more effectually accomplished from other quarters. Our voca- 
tion, too, it is plain, is altogether different. If we are to be of 
any account in the cause of learning and education, it must be 
by our holding on steadfastly to what has been the reigning 
purpose and character of this institution from the beginning; 
and instead of finding in the present bearing of things a reason 
for changing our course, we should see in it rather only new 
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reason for our continuing unswervingly true to it to the last. 
For if the general bearing of the age be, in the way we have 
seen, more and more toward merely material interests and out- 
ward ends, it is bat all the more necessary that our testimony, 
if it have been worth anything heretofore, in favor of education 
for its own sake and for purely spiritual or inward ends, should 
not now be relaxed, but be made, if possible, more firm than 
ever. This, especially, is needed at the present time; and in 
no other way possibly can we, with our resources and opportu- 
nities, do better service to our country and our generation. 
Let it be our ambition, then, and our care, to maintain in 
vigorous force here, an institution that. shall be devoted su- 
premely to liberal education, in the old and proper sense of the 
term; liberal, as being free from all bondage to merely outside 
references and ends, and as having to do, first of all, with the 
enlargement of the mind in its own sphere. This, after all, 
must remain the true conception of educationforever. We need 
not quarrel with other forms of knowledge and skill, that are 
held with many now to carry with them the whole force of the 
name. Let them pass for what they are actually worth, in their 
utilitarian, practical, and professional sphere. But no such 
forms of knowledge can ever be sufficient, of themselves, to com- 
plete the organization of a true human culture. Underneath 
all such practical superstructure, if it is to stand, must be at 
least a basis of solid spiritual thought; and if many, in their 
studies, make all in all of the outward, it will only be the more 
necessary always that some (though few) make all in all of the 
inward. In such a time as ours especially, and in view of the 
grand historical crisis, through which, as a nation, we are now 
passing, it is all-important that the working spirit of the coun- 
try should be leavened, to some wholesome extent, by a cor- 
responding thinking spirit. Never was there a time, when there 
was more room or more need for education, regarded simply as 
a discipline of the soul for its own sake. Agriculture, mining, 
and civil engineering, are of vast account; but not of so mugh 
account, by any means, as the development of a strong and free 
spirit in men themselves. It still remains true, as in all ages, 
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that ideas are the deepest power in the world; and the most 
salutary forces of the world’s life will ever be found to be, in 
the end, not those which men are enabled to draw from the store- 
houses of nature, and in this way, as it were, from beyond them- 
selves, but those that are comprehended in the right ordering 
and proper constitution of their own minds. There lies the 
end emphatically of all true education. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that in thus opposing the 
spiritual to the physical, I mean to discourage the study of na- 
ture, or to detract from its importance in a course of academi- 
cal training. For us in this world, the spiritual depends every- 
where on the physical, has its root in the physical, starts forth 
from the physical, and is qualified and conditioned by the physi- 
cal throughout. There can be, therefore, no effectual study of 
mind, that is not grounded, first of all, in the study of nature; 
and so, of course, no thorough or complete education, without 
the natural sciences. In this view, the zeal which is now shown 
in favor of these sciences, and the wonderful success with which 
they are pursued, are a matter for congratulation; and form 
unquestionably one of those pregnant signs of the time, which 
we are bound wisely to respect and turn to account, in seek- 
ing to give historical direction to any part we may take in the, 
cause of education at the present time. All we need to pro+ 
test against in the case, is the insanity of making nature, in its 
own sphere, the end of all knowledge; the madness of imagin- 
ing, that moral interests can ever be subordinated safely to ma- 
terial interests; the wild hallucination of dreaming, that the 
great battle and work of life for man is to be accomplished by 
physics and mechanics, by insight simply into the laws of na- 
ture and mastery of its powers, by chemistry, geology, mine- 
ralogy, metallurgy, and other such studies, by polytechnic in- 
genuity and skill applied in all manner of ways to business and 
trade. There is a higher view than all this, in which the study 
of nature becomes itself the study of mind, and the material 
meets us everywhere as the sacrament of the spiritual and divine. 
It is the view presented to us in the first chapter of Genesis, 
where all lower forms of creation are described as rising organ- 
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ically, stage after stage, to the completion of their full sense 
ultimately in man; from the light of whose presence then, 
thrown back upon time, they come to be irradiated with a 
portion of the same glory that belongs to man himself as the 
image of God. It is easy to see how, in such view, room is 
made in our scheme of a liberal education for the largest use of 
natural science; how it is, that there can be no right philoso- 
phy of spirit, which is not, at the same time, a philosophy of 
nature in its profoundest sense; how physics and metaphysics 
go hand in hand together, each helping the other to its proper 
perfection, and both joining to bear the soul up finally to those 
empyrean heights, where knowledge ends in religion, and the 
vision of the world is made complete in the vision of Him who 
is before all worlds—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 





Arr. IL—ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE REFORMATION, 


BY E. E. HIGBEE, D. D., PROFESSOR IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MERCERSBURG, PA. 


We propose, in the following article, to make some general 
remarks upon the literature of‘ England, keeping especially in 
view the influence exerted upon it by that epoch of the modern 
world,—the Reformation of the sixteenth century. This epoch, 
so significant in history, marks the concentration of tendencies 
and forces active long before it, as well as the beginning of ‘a 
new era, in which, as thus concentrated, these tendencies and 
forces form the germs of a long-after development and growth. 
Both processes, therefore, that going before and that which 
comes after, must be taken into view, and in their natural order, 
before the English national life or literature can be properly 
understood. 

The barbaric tribes of Europe came under the influence of clas- 
sic civilization, when they were yet without any proper national 
organization. They roamed the forests in rude multitudes, and on 
wild adventure, when Greece and Rome had already reached their 
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summit of development. At the introduction of Christianity, 
the history of these latter, in the form of heathen culture, may 
be said to have been accomplished. Their language and litera- 
ture, their philosophy and art, their science and polity and re- 
ligion, had already become the reigning factors of the world’s 
progress. Not so, however, with the Teutonic and Slavic north. 
Their language, like their manners, was wild and rude; and as 
yet no literature, or art, or settled polity, had given determi- 
nateness to the vast, undeveloped energy of their spirit. Yet 
they had within themselves the substance of a grand future. The 
Teutonic world especially, in its rude simplicity, its robust in- 
dependence, its heartfelt sense of freedom, not yet come to a 
clear consciousness of itself in the barbaric mind; and there- 
fore, while lacking the restraints of law and forms of reason, 
and, above all, the perfecting and controlling presence of Chris- 
tianity, running into bold licentiousness, possessed withal the 
germs which could develop into the magnificent growth of mo- 
dern history. It.is true, these germs were hidden,—save, per- 
haps, to the penetrating glance of a Tacitus; yet even in the 
tumultuary social life of this barbaric world, there can be dis- 
covered, wakening into activity, and finding utterance in rude 
poems and bold mythologies, a spirit and genius which are pro- 
phetic of the noble career before it. Such prophecy, however, 
could reach out to no proper fulfilment without centuries of de- 
velopment. Ages of severe discipline seem to have been neces- 
sary, before the barbaric spirit, under the influence of Christi- 
anity, could properly realize its own contents, or enter with full 
consciousness upon the great mission assigned to it by God. 
This development and discipline, from the force of surrounding 
history, began and continued. under the guiding control of a lan- 
guage and literature and civilization foreign to the peculiar 
spirit of the people itself. 

The Christian Church had gathered up within her own bosom 
the historical force of Greek and Roman culture; and when the 
frontiers of the Roman empire were broken in upon, and its 
political structure shattered to pieces, the barbarians had still 
. to meet the whole reality of its civilization, preserved and now 
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made invincible by the presence and permeation of Christian 
life. Before this new power of civilization Christianized, which 
confronted them in the Church, they bowed. At this time the 
Church had a developed theology, and a uniform consolidated 
organization in her hierarchy. Under the control of all this 
the barbaric world came, yet not in such sense as to part with 
its own proper and distinctive spirit. It was this spirit, illu- 
mined and made conscious of itself, and moved with even greater 
impulse, by Christianity, which was, under Providence, to carry 
the world’s process onward still nearer to its consummation. 
It was this spirit which had within itself a new and higher prob- 
lem of life to solve, and which, disciplined and developed by the 
Church, was to take up the main current of history, and become 
the ruling element of the world,—the profound and charac- 
terizing energy of modern civilization. The middle ages mark 
the disciplining process of the barbaric world,—a period in 
which were swelling beneath the surface the germs of a litera- 
ture and legislation and order of life quite distinct from that of 
classic Greece or Rome. 

During this period, the Teutonic world, in none of its phases, 
was in condition to develop a national literature. As yet it 
had come to no full consciousness of itself. It had not passed 
its childhood. It had not reached that point of self-energy, 
when it could pour into the current of history the self-deter- 
mined and self-directed vigor of its own developed life. Its 
immense capacity and giant force, which had partially revealed 
themselves in the colossal empire of Karl the Great, and the 
magnificent enthusiasm of the Crusades, and the romantic splen- 
dor of chivalry, had not yet become organized under such a 
clear self-apprehension’as to be directed with concentrated aim 
to the great mission to which Providence was calling it. Espe- 
cially is this seen in the sphere of literature. The whole cul- 
ture of mind was conducted in a language foreign to the spirit 
of the people. Being under the direct supervision of the Church, 
the whole interest of intellectual development was confined to 
the monasteries. Monks were the only scholars of the world, 
and monastic schools formed the germs out of which grew all 
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the great medizval universities. The martial, independent, 
wildly free spirit of the Teuton could not at once be tamed down 
to study and mental discipline in such form. He made history 
with his lance, and enjoyed his leisure from battle in banquet 
and tourney; while some ecclesiastic, here and there, was paint- 
ing the letters of an arid chronicle, or embellishing the legend 
of a saint. We would not deny the great importance of this 
monastic labor in that tumultuous age. Schools like that of 
York, from which such scholars as Alcuin proceeded to lay the 
foundations of literary culture in the great Frankish empire, 
were indeed the salvation, we may say, of what was left to 
mankind of the world’s intellectual treasures. Their discipline, 
however, under the circumstances of history, was entirely in- 
sufficient to stimulate the surrounding barbaric mind to any ori- 
ginal literary activity. The impetuous knight, in whom the 
original Teutonic spirit was most especially predominant, did 
not come to any extent under its power. Only when harassed 
by a life of unbridled passions, and wearied out with ceaseless 
conflicts, would he seek the solace of cloistered retirement and 
reflection. And again, in the Latin language, he could not 
pour out the warm breath of his own heart. He could find in 
it no proper embodiment of his own genuine spirit. It was, 
after all, but a dry shell, lacking the kernel and juice of his own 
life. It might answer certain ends, as we find it did, in the 
great works of the scholastic doctors; but it could never become 
truly one with the new and fresh spirit of the people at large. 
It was not their vernacular; and with it, therefore, as a medium 
or instrument only, a genuine national literature was quite im- 
possible. Only in a language which is of the very flesh and 
blood of the people, which moves pulsing with the current of 
their own life, which, growing with their growth, and strength- 
ening with their strength, incorporates with itself the very spirit 
which underlies and characterizes their whole development, can 
a national literature, properly so called, manifest itself. How- 
ever intimately related historically two nations may be with the 
life and language of each other, and however much influence 
such familiarity may exercise, yet, as settled down to a determi- 
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nate national life, their genius and spirit are so essentially dis- 
tinct, and so vitally infused into their separate vernaculars, that 
it is a sheer impossibility for either one to give birth to anything 
permanently characteristic as belonging to its own literature in 
the tongue of the other. Indeed, no such attempt will ever be 
made by a genius; for what characterizes the inspiration of such 
an one is the living communion in which he stands with the inward, 
universal life of humanity, it is true, yet only as this reveals 
itself to his imagination in the bosom of that national life, of 
which he appears in his own sphere as the conscious represen- 
tative and interpreter. 

The truth of this general thought is clearly seen in the lite- 
rature of Rome as related to that of Greece. No two nations, 
perhaps, were ever more intimately associated historically. The 
whole range of Grecian language and literature, as a present, 
living reality also, was familiar to the Roman, and no doubt 
largely influenced his creative energies and thought, as it did 
his style: yet Roman genius could only utter itself in the Ro- 
man tongue. This was, after all, the essential flesh and blood 
of its own spirit,—the only matrix where its conceptions could 
take their proper body, and come to any natural birth. 

But to return.—We have said, that the new Teutonic spirit 
could develop no national literature in a language so foreign 
as the Latin, and that this language ruled the schools through- 
out the middle ages, and in way of form guided the whole ac- 
tivity of thought. Yet even in the use of the Latin, the fact is 
clearly manifest that the peculiar national life which had en- 
shrined itself there in the classic age, was in no sense congenial 
with that life which was now becoming active in the movements 
of history. The medizval Latin literature which was in any 
sense the product of the age, and not mere imitation of some 
Roman model, gives plain indications of the presence and in- 
fluence of a power modifying the language and bringing it into 
broad contrast with its classic forms, and thus partially giving 
utterance to the new order of life which was at work. The 
Latin hymns of medieval Christendom move with the advance 
of the nations, gradually farther and farther from the form of 
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classic poetry. The Iambic dimetres of the old Ambrosian 
hymns were still, though in the feeblest way, linked to the classic 
metrical system, resting upon quantity rather than upon accent; 
but soon these links were entirely broken, and rhythm based 
upon accentuation, which characterizes modern verse, was fully 
developed, and together with this also a new melodic richness 
in way of rhyme. A moment’s contrast between the Odes of 
Horace, with their faultless rhythm, and any medieval hymn 
clustering with its rhymes, will show this. How different, for 
example, not only in substance, but in its whole movement and 
form, is the poem of Bunard of Cluni, “de contemptu mundi,” 
from any thing which meets us in the classic Latin. 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus,” it begins 
with its smooth running, rhyming dactyls. The Monk regarded 
the form of his poem as a special inspiration of God. It was, 
indeed, the inspiration of a peculiar genius in literature quite 
distinct from any thing which we find in Greece andRome. The 
severe simplicity of Greek and Roman art would disdain the 
accessories of rhyme. Occasionally it may occur in the Greek 
comedies; but classic art is uniformly characterized by a simple, 
statue-like wholeness, which is in broad contrast with the de- 
tailed variety and picturesque complexity which is already the 
developing characteristic of Teutonic genius in the medizval 
world. We discover, then, in the very structure of medizval 
Latin poetry a movement very different from repristination. 
In fact, the old classic forms were felt to be unfitted for the new 
life which was now active. Yet the language itself, with all its 
possible modifications, could not serve the new spirit, which, 
though bound to it for a season, must at last burst such fetters, 
and move gloriously onward in untrammeled freedom, generating 
from the depths of its own being, in its own fresh forms, the full 
creations of its own new and more vigorous life. Hence, from 
this dissonance between the genius of the age and the language 
used in the communication of thought, the language itself de- 
generates. Not in sympathy with the real tendency of sur- 
rounding history, it falls away in the very process of its use, 
yielding its strength to the developing language of the living 
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modern world. ‘Abdatse se in decursu temporis” (Du Cange). 
There was indeed no proper intermarriage of form and contents, 
and the tongue of Rome became barbarized even more than the 
mind of the barbarian became Romanized. A noble effort, made 
necessary by the very degeneration to which we have referred, 
marks the opening of the Reformation—an effort to return to 
the classic literature and forms as more living even, and more 
potent for educational purposes than the corrupted and insipid 
Latinity of scholastic Christendom. 

While the use of the Latin, made so exclusively prevalent 
among the learned by the controlling influence of the Church, 
retarded to a considerable extent the early development of a 
literature fully characteristic of the Christianized Teutonic na- 
tional life and in its own tongue, there was especially in Eng- 
land, in the formation of its own distinctive national language, 
a combination of unfavorable conditions in the way of such a 
consummation. The island of Great Britain seems to have been 
peculiarly one of conquest. Wave after wave of continental 
adventurers swept over it. The old Briton yielded to the dis- 
ciplined Roman, and then gave way before the Saxons and other 
cognate tribes. The Anglo-Saxon, after a partial development 
in way of legislation and literature, was subdued by the martial 
Norman. ‘Thus, in the early period, there was no time for the 
formation of any settled national life or speech. No sooner 
were the foundations fixed, than there came 

j “Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred. and the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming over northern seas.” 

The English, as a distinctive speech capable of serving the 
purposes of a national literature, cannot be said to have been 
formed before the various elements, entering by the necessities 
of history into its organism, were so harmonized as to be one 
with the developed unity of the national life. As late even as 
the 13th century, the English nationality was not yet settled 
into any distinct and permanent unity. It was moving in such 
direction with struggling energy. A strong organizing power 
was fusing the Saxon-Norman life and language into one homo- 
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geneous whole, opening the way thus for a truly English litera- 
ture in which the national genius coming to a consciousness of 
itself as a unit and as possessing the combined vigor of the old 
Teutonic tribes, might give free utterance to its own wondrous 
capabilities and fulness. Already in this century the commons 
of England had become aroused to a sense of their own import- 
ance, and were drawn into the excited movement of the age as 
self-interested participants in the great change going on. A 
popular English national life was in its birth-throes. There 
were aspirations upon every side toward a free, united father- 
land—and sentiments of English patriotism wide awake. The 
spirit then animating the barons of the realm, as finely por- 
trayed in the Latin song written under the enthusiasm awakened 
by the victory at the castle of Lewes, clearly evinces this. 
“ Jam respirat Anglia, sperans libertatem, 
Cui Dei gratia det prosperitatem !” 
And again, also, when the barons were in mutual strifes, and 
many deserted the popular cause, another song of this period 
sighs the same earnest aspiration of developing English nation- 
ality. 
“ Plange plorans, Anglia, plena jam dolore ; 


Tristis vides tristia, languens cum meerore ; 
* * * * * * 


Honor nobis maximus erit laus et digna, 
Si respondet Anglia vestra gerens signa.” 

As might be expected in a time of such commotion, such al- 
ternations of nationul-hope and despondency as mark the 13th 
century, whatever of intellectual vigor the people might have, 
was stimulated into most intense activity; yet the literature of 
the century only shows that the great epoch of English life, and 
indeed of the whole order of Teutonic life had. not yet arrived. 
As already remarked, in England itself no proper unity of 
speech, for the ends of literature at least, had yet been reached. 
The songs of the period, which more, perhaps, than any other 
writings breathe the spirit animating the heart of the people, 
show that there was no proper consciousness of a distinct na- 
tional life. Their language is now Latin, now Anglo-Norman, 
now English, now French, now Provencal, and now again a 
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strange commingling of them all. There is, however, during 
the century an evident tendency toward unity. At its close, 
under Edward I., the English becomes much more prominent, 
and during the reign of Edward II. the Anglo-Norman is fast 
vanishing away. The age of a full, rounded English speech is 
at hand. The bright morning star of English poesy is nearing 
the horizon. It is the immortal Chaucer, in the 14th century, 
breathing the very life of his age, penetrating with warmest 
sympathy into its inmost spirit, although, and perhaps for this 
reason, silent in reference to its outward martial glory, con- 
scious of its struggles after national unity, and gifted with a 
creative genius to mould into a harmonious whole the confused, 
fragmentary language which had prevailed before him,—it is 
the immortal Chaucer, “load-star of our language,’’—“‘ well of 
English undefiled,’ who brings in the crimson glowing dawn of 
English literature. As has been well said by Marsh, “he was 
a genuine product of the union of Saxon and Norman genius, 
and the first well characterized specimen of the intellectual re- 
sults of a combination which has given to the world a literature 
so splendid and a history so noble.”’ 

Thus, under the tutoring of the Christian Church (retarding 
its development as the Holy Spirit saw it must be retarded to 
be rightly disciplined, and guided to its proper end), and by the 
wondrous interpenetrating energy of Christian life, that old bar- 
baric spirit, which had hurled itself in wild license against the 
ramparts and legions of Rome, and with aimless fury roamed 
the forests,and streams and ocean of the rugged north, driven 
ever by an undefined impulse for freedom, and which had, as 
under the goadings of a conscience aroused by the challenge of 
the Church to obedience and holiness, passed through whole 
reigns of assassination and blood,—that old barbaric spirit had 
now developed into the majesty, and beauty, and dignity, which 
meet us in the thought, and melody, and imagination, and faith, 
of Chaucer’s verse. It had not yet, however, reached its proper 
bloom. Although a fit crisis had come for such a genius as 
Chaucer to arise, and although all the deep aspirations of the 
nation had been awakened, stimulating him to the very height 
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of creative energy, and warming him to a glow of sympathy 
with his age and country, and thus making him at once the pro- 
duct and interpreter of its deepest life: yet the period in which 
the Teutonic genius, in all its breadth, and depth, and height, 
was to be aroused with powers ripened into conscious, vigorous 
manhood, when all its inward impulses, providentially repressed 
for centuries, should burst forth into marvellous activity, as 
though from beneath the fabled Ash some virgin Skuld, or weird 
Sister, or some supernatural spirit, who had guarded and guided 
the destiny of the old barbaric world, had now brought it to the 
golden threshold, and thrown open the hitherto closed portals, 
and spread out glittering before its vision the vast future of its 
history, giving to it an awakened consciousness, to some extent 
at least, of its glory, and of the tremendous problems which were 
to challenge its solution, and which it is now solving in the 
midst of perplexities and fearful anxieties, but with a faith ever 
fresh, and an energy ever young,—yet this period, we repeat, 
had not yet come. The age of Chaucer and Wiclif was but an 
anticipation of it in England, a dawning presage and prophecy 
which found reality and fulfilment only in the sixteenth century. 

This was the century of great events,—the fulness of time 
for the Teutonic world. All its vast energy, hitherto under a 
discipline which, while at first necessary and beneficial, had in 
the end become a tyranny holding in check all proper develop- 
ment, now, self-urged and breaking from fetters, opened a way 
for its own freer and more distinctive activity. All the tenden- 
cies which had been at work during the preceding centuries, 
now reached their crisis. The long growth of the middle ages 
now came to its bloom, and the opening reality of the modern 
world confronted mankind. Not only in the sphere of religion 
did this epoch of history manifest its presence, but in every 
sphere of human life. A new world of thought and action 
stretched out before mankind as vast and as untried as the con- 
tinent of wonders which had just met the vision of Columbus 
beyond the ocean. A new method of intellectual intercourse, 
through the invention of printing, opened the way for a com- 
merce of thought more grand than that to which the new pas- 

33 
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sage to the Indies around the Cape of Good Hope called the 
nations. Indeed, all the forces, physical and metaphysical, 
which can be active in history, seemed to have concentrated to 
make the sixteenth century a crisis of immense significance,—a 
great world-epoch, whose fulness of meaning no mind can yet 
fathom; for the agitations which it aroused, the broad antago. 
nisms which it brought into conflict, the world-powers which it 
jostled against each other in its mighty movement, have not 
reached any full or satisfactory settiement. The modern Teu- 
tonic world, in all the breadth and grandeur of its present his- 
tory, has not yet wrought out a full solution to the tremendous 
problems which challenging awakened it to such a sense and to 
such a marvellous exercise of its capacities. 

At such an epoch of history, then, it were strange, indeed, if 
the national mind of England should not have been startled into 
activity,—if the fountains of its thought, now agitated to their 
very depths, and welling up, should not send their gushing ful- 
ness into the noisy current of the age. All the various ele- 
ments through which the spirit of a people finds utterance for 
itself, are so intimately and organically related, that whatever 
influences one, must, at the same time, affect all. These ele- 
ments, in fact, are but so many forms in which the national 
spirit, as the underlying substance, becomes conscious of itself; 
and as this spirit moves on in the development of the world’s 
history, these elements form all the while the necessary coefficients 
of its process. They are thus in their very essence and object 
one, and inseparably conjoined in the national life. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that a nation should pass through any great 
epoch of its history,—any revolution which reaches and stirs up 
the very deeps of its own moral being, without giving evidence 
of the same universally, in all the various forms which are, as 
we have said, but the constituent elements of its own life. Phi- 
losophy, art, religion, and literature, no less than politics, are 
so many voices with which the spirit of the age utters itself. 

When Greece, e. g., more especially centring in Athens, had 
been aroused for self-preservation against the invading millions 
of Asia, and had in this crisis of her history become conscious 
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of her power, and was fired with enthusiasm by the heroic deeds 
of Marathon, Thermopyle, and Salamis, in which all the latent 
strength, and distinctive force of her national life had been called 
into activity, then the dramatic genius of Adschylus, animated 
with all the glowing vigor of his fatherland, and rejoicing in her 
victory, came upon the stage to breathe, in immortal verse, the 
fresh martial pomp, the proud glory, the awakened enthusiasm, 
and the majestic heroism of the Grecian spirit. Everywhere, 
throughout his writings, as in the Perse, the energy of will is 
arrayed against the might of flesh, the small, ideal Greece, 
against the vast, physical Asia. Spirit all the while illumines 
and conquers; and in the Prometheus, as has been said, we have 
‘the magnificent impersonation of mind struggling against cir- 
cumstances, intellect against force, providence against fate.” 
Just at that epoch, as any one may see,—that turning point, 
when Greece had reached the fullest consciousness of her own 
distinctive genius, in contrast, and by direct conflict with the 
Oriental spirit, we have a literature developed, especially in 
dramatic form, which shows at once, in the general way now 
mentioned, the immense influence and significance of such his- 
torical crisis. The spirit of Greece, in its broad contrast with 
that of the East, finds a voice of utterance, and comes to a full 
- consciousness of itself, not only in the way of deeds on fields of 
blood, but in the creations of genius, and on the Athenian stage. 
Here it finds an embodiment for itself no less real or significant, 
and no less directly related to the historical crisis through which 
it passed. 

Now in astill broader sense the Reformation formed a world- 
historical epoch,—the great crisis, as already intimated, of the 
Teutonic national life. In its profoundest deeps this life was 
now agitated. Currents which had been moving beneath the 
course of history for ages, and imperceptibly guiding and con- 
trolling it, now rushed to the surface, sweeping before them a 
thousand obstacles hitherto supposed immovable,—snatching, 
like Simois, and rolling under their waves the shields and stout 
bodies of men. The most central energy of human life, that of 
religion, was now in intensest activity. The Teutonic tribes 
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had long before bowed before Christianity as this had confronted 
them in the Catholic Church. Now, however, the period had 
come when their own peculiar genius, developed and elevated as 
it was permeated by the higher life of Christianity, was to assert 
itself in all the organizations of history, and make way for the 
evolution of its own rich contents in the world. The more it 
was now repressed by the determined resistance of Medieval 
Catholicism, the more resolutely it entered into conflict, stand- 
ing forth with its sense of freedom,—its moral spirit averse to 
every form of arbitrary authority, now in heroic martyrdom, and 
now in most solemn protest. It is impossible to picture to our- 
selves the ferment which was going on,—the tumult of contend- 
ing thoughts, the rapid concentration of sympathies,—the fierce 
conflicts of re-organization, which the Roman Catholic Church, 
as then conditioned, seems to have had no power to control. It 
is now no longer wild barbaric tribes hurling themselves against 
the walls of lofty Rome, but a Christianized and grand national 
life aroused to find a proper sphere for its own consciousness of 
freedom, and room for its own distinctive apprehension of Chris- 
tian life and truth to embody itself. 

Now this whole movement, this wide, universal ferment of 
feeling and thought, this uncontrollable impulse of freedom 
bursting the fetters of the old system which bound it, this rising 
into view of a new, moral world, inspiring the hopes and deep- 
ening the aspirations of mankind,—this reformation and re- 
organization of the past under the irresistible impulse of a sense 
of independence in every department of life,—all this inspired 
as never before the English national mind, and inwove itself 
into the very flesh and blood of English life. 

England also, especially in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
most favorably conditioned with its settled polity, with its na- 
tional sympathies, and with its language already moulded into 
poetic form, to give utterance in way of literature to this re- 
awakened energy,—this wondrous elevation of life. Long 
before the 16th century here, as elsewhere throughout the whole 
compass of Teutonic Christendom, there had been the begin- 
nings,—the forming tendencies which reached out historically 
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to such a crisis. Balmes may say that the fact of Protestant- 
ism attracted the attention of Europe “like a clap of thunder,” 
and the statement may have a measure of truth so far as this 
particular phase of the crisis is concerned; but before the 
thunder itself of his figure could sound, the bulk of clouds had 
been gradually forming in the moist trembling atmosphere, and 
electric contents gathering from the heated earth, until the very 
heavens were surcharged and ready for the storm. Energy of 
Christian thought and purpose had been developing for ages, 
measuring the limits of its strength, but now it came to a full 
consciousness of itself in power, and was drawn by the very 
force of history into self-determining, independent activity. In 
England the opposition to the Papal power was not merely a 
religious but a political opposition. There was an English sense 
of national independence, which as combined with the perva- 
ding desire for freedom of religious thought, only excited a 
more earnest reforming activity. This had shown itself quite 
distinctly even as far back as the 12th and 18th centuries. The 
mercenary spirit of the bishops is most caustically dealt with in 
a song of the time of King John. The song is headed, 
‘*Planctus super Episcopis.”’ Its punning railery indicates how 
wide spread the dissatisfaction of the age must have been: 
“Sic lucrum’ Lucam superat 
Marco Marcam praeponderat, 
Et librae librum subjicit.” 

Not only the Bishops but the Pope and Cardinals of Rome 
come in for their full share. One song in its satiric drollery 
says, ‘‘the Pope, if we come to the truth of the matter, has 
his name from the fact that whatever others have, he alone will 
suck the pap; or if you like to apocopate a French word, “‘pay, — 
pay,” saith the word, if you wish to obtain any thing. The 
Pope begs, the brief begs, the bull begs, the gate begs, the car- 
dinal begs, the cursor begs. * * O, you full purses, come 
to Rome; Rome has choice medicine for costive pockets.” 

No doubt, as is natural in the cause of such satirical writings, 
the evil is greatly exaggerated because brought so exclusively 
into view. We have not referred to these songs, however, as 
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historical testimony against the papacy, but as so many exam- 
ples illustrating the statement which we feel perfectly safe in 
making, viz., that nearly all the popular literature of that age 
originated in at least a negative spirit of reform, evincing a 
prevailing popular dissatisfaction with the reigning order of 
things especially in the Church. 

But in the period to which we have referred, whose literary 
character was chiefly represented by Wiclif and Chaucer, a 
more positive and national spirit, allied to that of the Reforma- 
tion, manifested itself, and anticipations of an approaching new 
order of things were eagerly indulged. In his tract, “the last 
age of the Church,” Wiclif breathes forth his mournful sense 
of the wide spread corruption in the Church, and of the neces- 
sity of a radical reformation, and looks for consolation only in 
the near approach of Christ’s second coming. But he rested 
not in mere negative complaint. With a boldness, more earn- 
est from his deep conviction of what the age needed, he entered 
into conflict, intrepidly defended the English nation against the 
arbitrary claims of Pope Urban V., and in the end placed the 
Holy Scriptures before his countrymen in their own mother- 
tongue, a stimulus to their religious thought, and a monument 
of his own Christian labor. Wiclif’s whole literary life was 
essentially Protestant, and is closely allied in its earnest free- 
dom of thought with the movement of the 16th century. 
Chaucer also, although in a different sphere, and with the re- 
formatory spirit toned down by his own exquisite humor, shows 
himself in full inward sympathy with the fearless independence 
of the persecuted Wiclif. This is evident in his beautiful 
dramatic contrasts between the “poure persone” and _ the 
‘* Pardonere,”’ between the “‘ Prioresse,’’ the monk, and the 
“‘ Frier.” The poor parson was rich of holy thought and work, 
preaching truly Christ’s gospel, giving his substance to the 
poor, and a noble example to all of practising first and after- 
wards teaching: : 

“And ran not unto London, to Seint Poules, 


To seken him a chanterie for soules, 
But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold.” 
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The Pardonere was a travelling pedler of indulgencies, “streit 
comen from the Court of Rome,’’ with his wondrous relics, a 
pillow case which he called the Virgin’s veil, and a morsel of 
the sail of Saint Peter’s ship. He kept before him in his lap 
his wallet, 


“Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome all hote” 
—a noble ecclesiast, and 


“ Wel coude he rede a lesson or a storie, 
But alder best he sang an offertorie.”’ 


The monk, “he was a lord ful fat and in good point,” and 
in hunting and leaping his horses, showed himself “a manly 
man, to ben an abbot able.” The wanton merry Friar was a 
Limitour—licensed to beg, a wondrous solemn man, the very 
post of his order at his swindling profession: 


“For though a widewe hadde but a shoe, 
(So plesant was his Jn principio,) 
Yet wold he have a ferthing or he went.” 


Chaucer did not, like Wiclif, enter into any serious conflicts 
in way of reform; but opposition to the false tendencies of an 
age, as we well know, may manifest itself not only in an earn- 
est polemic, like that of the “Anxious Bench,” in our own 
time, but also with equal force in the naive humor of an essay 
headed “the antipodes, or the world reversed.’ The literary 
labors of Wiclif and Chaucer thus formed a base in language 
and sympathies of thought for the period of the Reformation, 
and, as before stated, helped to put the English mind in favor- 
able condition to give utterance, in forms of literature, to the 
re-awakened energy, the wondrous elevation of life, which char- 
acterized the 16th century. 

The time intervening between Chaucer and the Reformation 
has little to characterize it in the way of literature. The 14th 
century seems to have exhausted the strength of thought and 
imagination which its national enthusiasm and struggles had 
called into activity in England, and the century followfng is one 
of seeming intellectual stagnation. But the vigor of English 
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character was still there, though not active in the way of lite- 
rature, and when the Reformation, with its cluster of world-stir- 
ring events, had dawned, the spirit of the nation rose now to the 
very height of its enthusiasm, and to the fullest consciousness of 
its strength; and upon the high vantage-ground already gained 
by the literary development going before, it raised that massive 
structure of epic and dramatic romance, which has ever since 
gained the admiration of the world. Hazlitt, in this connection, 
has eloquently said: ‘‘Germany first broke the spell of misbe- 
gotten fear, and gave the watchword; but England joined the 
shout, and echoed it back with her island voice from her thou- 
sand cliffs and craggy shores, in a longer and a louder strain. 
With that cry the genius of Great Britain rose, and threw down 
the gauntlet to the nations.” 

The whole movement of the Reformation, as it brought into 
full historical activity the vast strength and peculiar genius of 
Teutonic life, and stirred up the English mind with a fulness of 
impulse, and a dignity of motive, never before realized, en- 
shrined itself in the bold, gothic magnificence, in the everywhere 
manifest sense of power and independence, in the fresh exube- 
rance of awakened aspirations, and in the deep, earnest, moral 
tone of the writings of Spenser, and Marlowe, and Webster, 
and Decker, and others, and above all, the ‘‘myriad-minded”’ 
Shakspeare. Time does not allow us to make an analysis of 
the writings of any one of the men just mentioned, having espe- 
cially in view the influence exerted by that historical culture, 
in the bosom of which they lived and wrote; and we are con- 
vinced that any attempt to portray, by detailed quotations, the 
presence of such influence, would prove unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
it is not in this way that it can be portrayed. Not in frag- 
ments here and there, nor in definite references to the Reforma- 
tion itself, but in the whole underlying spirit, in the tone and 
atmosphere of the literature, its wondrous independence of 
thought, its immense extent and scope, its vivid sense of indivi- 
duality, its reverence for what belongs to the free moral nature 
of man, and in its warm sympathy with the national life in its 
struggles and victory, does the crisis of the Reformation show 
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the presence and fulness of its power. The whole pageantry of 
medizeval knight-errantry, with its legends of wonderful encoun- 
ters, still glows in the romantic splendor of Spenser’s allegory, 
but as the departed day in the crimson of the west. We feel 
that it is past and gone, yet wondrously brought back again with 
the same freshness of reality, but with a clear apprehension now 
of an inward moral import, as it is made to shadow forth in his 
verse the more earnest knighthood of our religious nature, the 
encounters and conflicts of virtues in their formation and per- 
fecting. The impulse given to his genius by the age, is seen 
also in the freedom and almost infinite diversity of his inven- 
tion. The ideal fairy land in which he revels, is but a poetic 
counterpart of that new world of possibilities and hopes which 
the era of the Reformation brought home to the hearts of men. 
We mean not to say that in Spenser and Shakspeare, and others, 
the efficient creative power was not in their own genius; but 
there were conditions surrounding their inspiration, unfoldings 
of soul in a crisis that so intensely engrossed every interest of 
life, which not only awakened the energy of their imagination, 
but formed, as it were, the external inlets through which they 
entered into the deep mysteries of the human heart, and so 
boldly brought out into light the hidden moral instincts of man- 
kind—the outward revelation, in fine, in the power of appre- 
hending and interpreting which, the inspiration of their genius 
manifested itself. The Reformation, as a conditioning impulse,— 
an underlying motive power of genius, continued itself in Eng- 
land in the literature of the Elizabethan age. As, after the 
great battle of the Huns under Attila, in which the contending 
forces became so enraged in mutual slaughter, the still unsatis- 
fied spirits of the slain, according to tradition, renewed the con- 
test in the air: so the overwhelming fulness of excitement, and 
conflict, and thought, which the Reformation produced, could 
not satisfy itself with political and theological warfare only, but 
must renew itself in an ideal world,—the airy realm of epic 
and dramatic romance. 

It may be said, indeed, that the whole literary development 
of the modern world is conditioned by the movement of the six- 
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teenth century. As that crisis occasioned a great schism in the 
Christian Church, and gave birth to the distinct organism of 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, it now shows 
its historical import,—its fulness of contents, in just this fact 
that the main current of history has been ever since under what 
may be termed Protestant control. Wherever the old Teutonic 
life has been preserved in language and mode of thought, as in 
Germany, and England, and America, there Protestantism has 
shown its strength and sympathy in the spheres of politics, and 
science, and philosophy, and literature. What a stretch of de- 
sert would there be in the literature of the past three hundred 
years, if the fresh fountains and streams of Protestant thought 
had been dried up! It may be said; however, that without Pro- 
testantism, the same intellectual vigor, and wealth of literature, 
would have marked the development of Teutonic life, and this, 
too, while under Rome, without the serious consequences which 
now confront the world in the form of endless ecclesiastical di- 
visions and a wide-spread rationalism and infidelity. It is easy 
to assume what history might have been; but it is our duty to 
look at it as it has been, and is. Responsibility cannot be waved 
aside with the comforting after-thought that such a result might 
have been accomplished. Why did not Roman Catholicism hold 
within its own control what it had kept for so many centuries 
under its own discipline? Why, when such a crisis of history 
had arrived, the very force of which had been accumulating in 
its own bosom, did it prove itself unable to apprehend it, and 
guide it, and mould it, within the sphere of its own organiza- 
tion? Why, as the guardian of history, did it fail to perceive 
the movement of the ages, and the rising storm, and thus come 
to allow its own Christian communities to be startled by such a 
sudden clap of thunder from the moral world? The weakness, 
and want of proper discernment and Catholicity, manifest them- 
selves just here. The vast world of moral activities, the richest, 
blossoming vigor of Christianized Teutonic life, rising beyond 
the limits of the Church system, which had been of such vast ac- 
count in the ages before, and developing wants and dangers, 
too, which that system could neither meet nor properly guard, 
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without it ‘should itself, in some way, rise to the magnitude of 
the epoch confronting it, the blossoming vigor of Christianized 
Teutonic life, we repeat, was held im and forced to break the 
fetters, and bear with it the main energy of history, in place of 
finding in the Papacy, as it ought to have found, a heart of sym- 
pathy, and a living expansion of thought, and a catholicity of 
power which could hold, and cherish, and direct it. It is true, 
the fearless independence of thought which the crisis engen- 
dered, and which is infused, we may say, into every sphere of 
modern activity which, in the field of literature, startles us ‘in 
the Faustus of Marlowe, which overwhelms us in the wondrous 
unveilings of soul in Hamlet and Macbeth, and which meets us 
again in the Puritanic earnestness and boldness of conception 
of Milton’s epic of the supernatural (we may call it), where we 
are confronted with celestial and infernal parliaments, and com- 
pelled to feel that the great rebel Satan is an Archangel, though 
fallen,—this fearless independence of thought, reaching not only 
into poetry, but into philosophy, and politics, and religion, may, 
and indeed does, involve dangers, and imposes upon the Pro- 
testant world an immense responsibility. But is it any less 
dangerous for men to shrink back into a forced slavishness of 
thought, and to rest upon an authority which comes to no in- 
ward self-authentication in the moral nature, than for them to 
tremble, it may be, on the very verge of skepticism, in the effort 
to bring the absolute truth of Divine Revelation, and the truth 
of reason and of history into harmony in their consciousness? 
The past, at least, as characterized for three hundred years by 
such freedom of thought, and clustering with the dangers thereof, 
is behind us, and cannot be annulled; and who dare indulge the 
fearful incredulity of thinking that this whole compass of Pro- 
testant history has been retarding only that process through 
which the Divine idea of the world is reaching out towards its 
realization? What may be the issue in the future, it is, perhaps, 
vain to conjecture. Whether another nation or race may arise, 
which shall take up into itself the exhausted vigor of the Teu- 
tonic, as this did that of the old Greek and Roman world, and 
adorn history with another literature and order of life yet more 
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grand than all before, or whether the two great conflicting ten- 
dencies of the present historical world shall come together in a 
unity of faith, and religious life, and organization more real and 
glorious from their temporary and necessary divergence, or 
whether already, under Christianity, the world’s season of pro- 
bation is drawing to a close, with no other great crisis awaiting 
it than that of judgment in the midnight, it may be, of its an- 
tagonisms and confusions, this who can tell, or would be pro- 
fited by knowing? 





Arr. IIIL—NORMAL HUMANITY; OR MAN IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE DIVINE IDEA. 


BY REV. SAMUEL H. GIESY, A.M., PHILADELPHIA. 


The age is deeply stirred by the attempted solution of the 
gravest problems; by none more deeply than the one we have 
ventured to place at the head of this article, involving as it does 
the question of man’s place in creation. Kant said there were 
two things he could not sufficiently admire: ‘ The starry heavens 
above him, and the Moral Law within his own heart.’’ This 
saying, worthy a great philosopher, puts the work of creation 
before us in this twofold order—the constitution of Nature, and 
the constitution of Man. 

The problem of Man is the problem of the universe. His 
advent was the pre-existent idea of creation—that on which the 
whole process was based, and came at length to full apprehension 
in his wonderful capacity of self-apprehension and the apprehen- 
sion of God. The great outlying universe of matter—the vast 
macrécosm-—becomes alone intelligent and intelligible in what is 
vastly superior, the inlying universe of mind—Man, aptly called 
the microcosm. The constitution of nature looks to the constitu- 
tion of man as its proper complement; and to realize his normal 
character he must stand in right relations not only to God, but 
also to nature. 

The word normal must determine the proper order of our 
thoughts. Coming from the Latin normalis, itself from norma, 
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a carpenter’s square or rule, an instrument for making or test- 
ing a right angle, normal, in its actual derivation, denotes what 
is right and regular, what fully harmonizes with the original in- 
tention. Only from the stand-point of the normal can anything 
be pronounced abnormal, 7. ¢., not according to its primal consti- 
tution and purpose. God’s idea of Man realized, is the true 


ideal of Manhood. 


NORMAL HUMANITY. 

The Divine end in a created entity is approximately deter- 
mined by its own constitution, and the place assigned it in the 
order of nature. The pre-eminent place man occupies in the 
scale of being, will determine the Divine idea of Manhood. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt still stands the architectural 
wonder of the world. Starting from a broad base, it steadily 
and grandly reaches upward to its summit and crown. Thus 
in remote art, we have the mechanical embodiment of what, 
under its grandest form, is seen in the structure of the universe. 
It is, whether intended or not, a true copy of divine things. 
That monumental receptacle of royal remains—the shrine of 
departed human glory—was made after the pattern given in 
nature, where everything, through a vast series of gradations, 
is observed converging towards a certain point—Creation’s self- 
conscious apex—Man. 

The divine order of nature is of this pyramidal form. Start- 
ing in the broad base of inorganic matter, it stretches continually 
upward, more and more grandly, through the indeterminate 
pre-historic periods. One kingdom rises above another, but 
not in any independent and isolated way. The one immediately 
above rests in the one below as its necessary groundwork; the 
one below is gathered up and carried forward in the one above, 
as both its condition and constituent element. Organic, vital- 
ized matter in its first form, vegetation, roots itself in inorganic 
matter, and takes it up into its own higher composition. This 
root-life is in order to the higher fruit-life. The lower thus is 
never complete in itself. It reaches towards and finds its ulti- 
mate meaning in the higher. Its end is reached in making 
way for the higher, of which it is the anticipation and adumbra- 
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tion. Under this general view, however, nature is not so many 
distinct and separate orders arbitrarily appearing, like the links 
of a chain susceptible of infinite extension. The order of na- 
ture is one—the unity of a common end. Through its pro- 
gressive stages, there is felt to be the presence of one all-per- 
vading purpose, the power of one ruling thought—the inward 
endeavor toward the realization of the most perfect organism, 
which, through the ascending series of vital forces and forms, it 
is steadily approaching, but has no power in itself to actualize. 

The material forms necessarily the broad basis of all that fol- 
lows, yet it is not related to that standing directly above it as 
cause to effect. The organic includes and carries forward the 
inorganic, yet there is no force resident in the lower to produce 
the higher, though the higher, so to speak, is its flowering. 
Matter has no power to get beyond itself, to originate plant-life, 
the first form of organized and vitalized nature. There cannot 
be in natural results what there is not in natural forces; the 
effect cannot be greater than the cause. The germ cannot de- 
velop more than what is in it potentially. The process of de- 
velopment puts in nothing new, it only actualizes what was 
there previously in possibility. Multiply the number one never 
so frequently by itself, it never gets beyond one. Multiply the 
natural by the natural, it never rises into the ethical. ‘Instinct 
in the animal is a prophecy of reason in the sphere of the hu- 
man; but instinct multiplied by instinct never rises into the 
dignity and majesty of mind. The difference is not one of de- 
gree simply, but of kind. The mind-force of the brute is not 
one in nature with man’s power of abstract reasoning. 

In the different orders of nature there is no inherent power 
of transition. The lower forms foreshadow and are at length 
culminated in, but they cannot transmute themselves into other 
and higher forms. The diamond is a prophecy of the plant, 
and the plant of the animal feeding upon it; but by no process 
of self-evolution can the brilliant diamond attain to the living, 
and, therefore, superior beauty of the rose; or the pencilled 
glory of the rose to the instinct and winged swiftness of the bee; 
or the instinct of the bee, the same now as in the beginning, to 
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the self-conscious and self-determining activity of man. The 
difference is principjal and perpetual. Although man embraces 
in his constitution all the lower orders, yet is he generically dif- 
ferent from them, and, in no sense, their necessary resultant 
simply. He is a new creation. 

In this ascending scale of being, although nature carried 
along the prophecy of the most perfect and complete organism, 
yet it did not carry in its womb the generative power of such 
an organism, finding its full realization in the human body. 
Physically man stands in nature, but for that reason he is not 
the offspring of mere nature. Physically man is allied to the 
brute, but for that reason he is not the offspring of the brute. 
Standing amid the same outward circumstances of existence, 
there is the same necessity for similar organs of respiration, 
digestion, vision, and locomotion. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing derogatory to man in such physical-alliance to animals, 
nor any room for the humiliating thought of his bestial descent. 

his self-degrading guess at human origin—man springing from 
the brute—we have, in distant art, pictured in the Egyptian 
sphinx, the head of man resting on the body of an animal. This 
sculptured fancy has been wrought out in the famous develop- 
ment-theory of Darwin and Huxley, who see, in the recently- 
found gorilla, the connecting link between the monkey and man. 
With no little amount of learning they have endeavored to write 
up this theory of man’s life being only the development of the 
brutal life below him, but it is entitled to no kind of favor. 
However contentedly these men seem to have settled down to 
such a beggarly parentage, we confess to an irrepressible aspi- 
ration to a nobler ancestry. 

Man, towards whom the whole creation looked from the start, 
. is not, in his erect form, his noble carriage, his massive brow 
on which the power of thought is stamped, and his intelligence- 
beaming eye, the realized potentiality of the ape. Given two 
hands, with an upright posture, he is not the development of 
the pedimana-foot-handed tribe. There is, in every respect, an 
immeasurable distance between them—an impassable chasm. 
With a countenance lifted heavenward, he is incomparably supe- 
rior to the whole brutal world beside. 
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“While the mute creation downward bend 
Their gaze, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies.” 

The Greek appellation for man expresses the dignity of his 
nature, in external appearance exalted so immeasurably above 
the brutes. By them he was fitly called 6 d:@pwzo¢, from 6 
dvw a0p@v—the uplooking one; showing that not earth, but 
heaven, is his home; not time, but eternity, his true destiny; 
not sense, but God, the end of his being. In the unparalleled 
dignity of his form, the inward struggle of life toward a com- 
mon end—the conatus vite of nature—reaches its culmination 
and climax. Under this outward’ aspect already, he stands at 
the summit of creation’s vast pyramid—the crown physically 
of all below him, and, in the mental and moral endowments be- 
longing to him, the image of a yet answering higher, the reflec- 
tion here, we may say, of God, in whose presence and eternal 
favor his whole being reaches ultimately its original destiny. 
‘“* He is,” says another, ‘‘ the true ideal of the world’s universal 
life, the last aim and scope of the whole natural creation. He 
is the fulfilment of all its prophecies, the key to its mysteries, 
the exposition of its deepest and most hidden sense.”’ * 

This grand physical mark of distinction, if there were nothing 
besides, shows man to have been, not a development from a lower 
order, but an original creation. ‘This is brought out clearly 
enough in the Mosaic account. Each step in this series of gra- 
dations is represented as a new creation—a fresh movement 
from the creative centre—the majestic step of the great Creator 
moving gradually, moving grandly onward in the vast work. 
Each of those creative e2ons marks a distinct and grander mani- 
festation of omnific power. The incomparable glory of this _ 
crowning act appears from this, that the formation of man, un- 
like the other creations, is a work of forethought and conference. 
After a solemn pause, as it were, in the majestic work, there 
follows this oracular utterance, “Let wes make man in our 


* The Wonderful Nature of Man. Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D., Mer. Rev., 
1859, p. 319. 
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image, after our likeness.” The other orders of nature, it is 
clear enough from the biblical narrative, came simply by a crea- 
tive command, thus, “ Let the earth bring forth grass;” “ Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life;” “Let the earth bring forth the living creature.’’ 
In the case of man, however, no such command is given, “ Let 
the earth bring forth man.” So far from this being the case, 
the impression is left on the thoughtful mind, that God’s own 
hand, humanly speaking, was directly engaged in the formation 
of man’s body. The Bible thus represents the advent of man 
to have been principially supernatural—the introduction of some- 
thing new—an act standing by itself. And it would seem that 
the whole material creation, always reaching towards the reali- 
zation of this Divine Idea, came in it to its glorious rest. For 
six thousand years there has been nothing beyond. Here the 
creative movement, according to the Divine act and word, staid, 
“And He rested on the seventh day from all His work.” 

But physical nature under this, its climactic glory, does not 
contain its own end. The dignity and perfection of the human 
body look to a purpose beyond itself. At immense cost we rear 
grand cathedrals. Their lofty domes, their decorated walls, 
their holy of holies in which is concentred the whole force of 
the sacred idea, speak of a purpose looking steadily beyond the 
outward and material grandeur of the place. They are the 
earthly habitations of Jehovah—the shrine of the Infinite— 
which He has promised to fill with His glorious presence. The 
human body was designed to be the living temple of God—the 
shrine of more than mere natural forces—heavenly powers under 
the form of mental and moral, and therefore eternal, aptitudes, 
And because it was designed for the glorious epiphany of mind, 
the temple of the soul, the shrine of the spiritual, the habita- 
tion of reason and will, the residence of personality, under the 
mighty hand of God, it takes the most perfect mould. 

The structure of an animal at once defines and determines its 
place in the scale of being. The perfection of the human body, 
determining man’s place to be the topmost in the whole order of 
nature, declares, with the solemn emphasis of a divine fiat, the 
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kind of life required. With his feet planted on the earth from 
which he sprang, and his head lifted skyward, in mute but im- 
pressive prophecy leading the way to the glory, to which he 
should ever aspire; his eye, like a polished mirror, reflecting 
the image of his own divinity; his massive forehead revealing 
the stamp of greatness belonging to no other creature on earth; 
his hands adapted to the lordship assigned him, the crowned 
and sceptred ruler of the world he inhabits; his tongue formed 
for intelligent speech, nature’s articulation, giving utterance to 
its silent and incessant worship, he was divinely intended to 
meet a destiny answerable in all regards to the lofty height to 
which he has thus been raised. 


The primacy of man, however, rests on something higher than 
this bodily perfection. Nature, even in this last result, would 
itself be a truncated work—a pyramid left without cap-stone, 
denoting, like broken columns m our cemeteries, an incomplete 
thing—if it were not met-here by what transcends the merely 
physical. Man is more than the highest order in the animal 
kingdom. He has a body; but he is not pure body. Heisa 
spirit; but he is not pure spirit. He is not all animal, and so 
wholly brutal; he is not pure spirit, and so wholly divine. He 
is a spirit-embodied being—the form under which the mutual 
intersection of the physical and the ethical holds. And these 
holding in his person a living unity, ere mutually interacting, 
and so modifying the whole order of his life. 

This conjunction of spirit and matter comes forward in the 
first creational act—the Spirit brooding over the original chaos, 
giving form and life to “the earth that was without form, and 
void.”’ It comes forward more prominently and permanently 
in the topmost act of the whole process—the Spirit enduing man 
with life, and the body which that quickening spirit takes. The 
one part of man’s being comes from the ground, the other 
directly from the Uncreated Spirit. ‘And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.” There is here a 
trinity of powers in living unity—threefoldness in true one- 
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ness—the life and purpose one, the parts triplex. Between 
these really distinct and dissimilar elements there is, however, 
no yawning chasm, no impassable gulf, but a real aptitude, a 
true homogeneity. This appears especially in the point of union 
itself—the soul, or psychical element of our being. The pneu- 
matic is our base in God; the somatic is our base in the cosmi- 
cal; the psychical is the connecting, mediating principle. The 
pneumatic includes only the moral powers, conscience and will, 
and generally the aptitudes and capacities for the absolute and 
infinite. While these have in them nothing intellectual, they 
acquire the intellectual in union with the psychical, through 
the reason, which is the medium and means of union between 
the knowing and the willing. 

True Ethics and sound Theology must be rooted and grounded, 
on their anthropological side, in a proper Psychology. Errors 
in the two former, are errors imported from the latter. “A 
sound Psychology is the basis of a sound Theology.” If our 
Psychology be faulty, both our Ethics and Theology must be 
wrong in the application of their principles to man in his ab- 
normal condition. The theological controversies which raged 
with so much fury in the early ages of the Church, originated 
in the failure to maintain the true biblical division of man’s na- 
ture. Augustine was the first to suggest the dichotomy of man, 
and, introducing confusion into the sphere of Psychology, im- 
mense difficulties and disputes sprang up in the sphere of The- 
ology, in which, to this day, the whole Western Church has 
been involved. The heathen philosopher Plato, in this particu- 
lar, was far in advance of the great theologian of the West. He 
maintained the trichotomy of man. He did not, and, of course, 
could not rise to the biblical idea. He had not the gift of in- 
spiration, nor yet the fruit of inspiration to start from and guide 
him in his philosophic inquiries. He approached as near the 
truth as the unaided intellect could, but failed to reach the true 
conception of man’s tripartite constitution. He made the pure 
intellect, instead of the spirit, the faculty of first truths. 

St. Paul’s conception of the constitution of man, is tricho- 
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tomic. He puts in our nature the organ and function of a ter- 
tiam partem—a separate faculty zvedua, or spirit, the faculty 
of God-consciousness, the seat of all spiritual aptitudes, the ca- 
pacity of knowing and owning our relation to God. According 
to this Pauline division, we have in man three orders of powers, 
corporeal, intellectual, and spiritual, answering to the Greek, 
TO c@pma, xai } yuyy, xat to mvsdpa. 

The distinctive mark of man is a reasonable soul—i. e. the 
power of self-consciousness—the distinction of the Me from all 
that is not Me, the full apprehension of his relation to what 
stands below him and above him, and the moral duties necessa- 
rily growing out of this relationship. Personality is only pos- 
sible in the sphere of reason and will, and its highest province 
is the power of self-determination. This is man’s property 
alone. There is nothing like it in the order of life going be- 
fore. It is in this that man rises to the true nobility of his na- 
ture—his likeness to God. By the “image of God,” in which 
man was created, no physical likeness, of course, is intended, 
as God’s being cannot be conceived as holding in any material 
form. Man is the copy of God in those mental and spiritual 
powers, which are in common to Him and to us. The phrase 
points to the Divine pattern and archetype, after which man’s 
mental and spiritual nature was fashioned—reason and will in 
their highest and freest action being attributes of God. The 
highest thing that may be said of man is, that he is, like God, a 
thinking and willing being. 

The prophecies of mind-force we meet already in the animal 
world. But mere instinct, or the dumb show even of putting 
things together, as when a dog, hit with a stone, is sure to 
make off as soon as another assailant stoops to pick up a stone, 
is not mind. Reasoning by association, and the power of ab- 
stract reasoning, are wider apart than the dimness of dawn and 
the perfection of the day, though the one be the prophecy and 
pledge of the full-orbed splendor of the other. The sagacity of 
a dog is far from being one in kind with the intellect of a child, 
putting words into sentences, and giving intelligent expression 
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to his thoughts and his wants.* It is in possessing the power 
of thought—the power of externalizing the inner world of self— 
that stamps man with his likness to God. He has thoughts 
“which he is enabled to realize.” He thinks earnestly, thinks 
profoundly, thinks efficiently. He penetrates nature by the 
power of thought; controls nature; annihilates nature; rises 
superior to nature. He spans broad oceans with a wire, and 
brings distant continents within speaking proximity. He makes 
the distant in time, as well as the distant in space, nigh. He 
thinks of eternity; he thinks of God, than which there are no 
sublimer thoughts;—a fact which reveals the consciousness of 
an eternal destiny, and a moral accountability which, in his deep- 
est intuitions, links him to the bar of God. 

Thought looks to action; completes and embodies itself in 
action. The highest style of actidn is self-determined; action 
proceeding, not from a force without, but a power within— 
action autonomically ordered—the decision of the free, untram- 
melled will. The noblest prerogative of man is this power of 
voluntary action—personal movement from the very centre of 
his being. As a self-determining power beyond, or outside of 
God, the humar will is the greatest and highest of all creations, 
greater than all systems of worlds, universes beyond universes. 
It is in this feature of his being, that man comes to his fullest 
resemblance to God—nearest like God Himself—centring in 
himself the wholeness of the Divine image; the mirror of Divine 
self-activity; ‘‘ his own master by means of his will. For the 
highest thing that can be said of God is, that He is His own 
master.” t 


Man being tripartite in the constitution of his person, he iz 
tripartite also in the offices and relations which spring out of 
this order. Holding an intermediate position between the sen- 


*«“< The animal has sensations, notions, impulses, &c.; but thought, pro- 
perly so called, belongs to man alone.” Dr. Luthardt. Fund. Truths, 
p- 122. 


t Dr. Luthardt. Fundamental Truths, p. 124. 
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sible and the supersensible, in the presence of the world of sense 
he is that in which the whole comes to its deepest significance 
and divinest service, in the presence of God he is His image, 
the reflection of Himself. The human body stands directly in 
the sovereignty of the head, which at the same time gathers up 
in itself the last sense of the whole system. Man, as the head 
of the material creation, gathering up in himself the — 
and end of all things, is 

The Prophet of the universe. A prophet is a teacher, the 
revealer of mysteries into which he has penetrated, speaking out 
the divine, which is always the real and true purpose of things. 
Unconscious nature can only reach its true interpretation in the 
self-conscious spirit of man. The material universe, in all its 
magnitude and magnificence, woyld be actually meaningless 
and useless apart from the mastery of man. A world beauti- 
fied, garnished, and fitted up in the most gorgeous style, but all 
these outward beauties, apart from him, would have to be set 
down as a wanton waste of glory—like flowers, 

“ Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 

Without a comprehending eye, the mirror of a comprehending 
soul, it would be as though the night had spread its thickest 
mantle over the face of nature. Without an intelligent ear, 
into which the melodious voices, making up the chorus of the 
universe, enter, and are themselves re-echoed in the human voice, 
in the form of intelligent speech, it would be as though unbroken 
silence reigned throughout the universe. Man is the echo of 
the universe.* Dr. Rauch calls his “personality the great, 
beautiful, and complete dell, that announces everything.” He- 
brew, in the massive structure of its letters, is unreadable with- 
out vowel points. Man’s creation is the vowel-pointing of the 
universe; comes in him and through him to articulate utterance. 


* “The whole external world finds an echo in the little world within, 
and is reproduced in the various forms of artistic delineation—in painting, 
music, poetry; and, as the world’s intellectual reflection illumined, beau- 
tified, spiritualized, transfigured, surpasses the outward world of reality.” 
Dr. Luthardt’s Fund. Truths, p. 128. 
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Man is also the King of the universe. The world is for his 
dominion. He is to subjugate nature; make it subserve its 
true destiny in furthering ends beyond itself. According to 
the original announcement, nature in all its orders and powers 
is to serve his will, but his will as itself moving in the bosom 
of the Divine will. He is to be its master by showing himself 
the master, first of all, of himself. By virtue of the constitu- 
tional* endowment of his own nature, his knowledge of nature 
steadily becomes the rod of his power. If nature is not to be 
one wild waste of creative energy, it must be comprehended and 
employed. The arcana of nature opens to the penetrating mind 
of man. By it he pronounces the magic ‘‘Sesame,” that drags 
to light its profoundest secrets, and subjugates its subtlest forces 
to his guiding will. Weak and impotent before them, yet is he 
neither backward nor afraid to yoke them as manageable and 
well-trained steeds to swiftest chariots, making them drive the 
wheels of commerce with almost breathless rapidity over iron 
tracks fetiering distant countries to each other by a community 
of interests, and pouring through submerged cables his light- 
ning dispatches, which show him to be mightier than the things 
he uses. 

But man’s full position in nature is not reached either in the 
sphere of knowledge or power—knowing simply the uses of na- 
tural forces, and harnessing them, as the horse to the wagon, 
to his higher service. Man stands before God the mouthpiece 
and master of nature, but as well its mirror, reflecting back to 
God, as the placid surface of the lake the skies bending over 
it, the bright image of His own glory. He is the High Priest 
of nature. A priesthood is a sacred order among men mediating 
the human and the divine, gathering up the homage and wor- 
ship of others, and laying it a sanctified offering on the altar of 
God. Thus man, as the High Priest of nature, is to sanctify 
all that enters into his mind in the form of knowledge and 
power, of thought and will, and, consecrating himself by a free 


* This constitutional dominion of nature is thus indicated: “The fear of 
you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth; 
into your hands are they delivered.” Gen. ix. 2. 
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and intelligent act to God, present, in the same act and on the 
same altar, the whole universe to God, who formed it for His own 
glory. A consecrated being, standing in this outer court of the 
Almighty’s glory, the vestibule to heaven’s more perfect praise, 
with the majestic song of the universe—the multitudinous birds 
leading the soprano with their matin notes modulated by the hum 
of the insect world, and the roar of the cataract echoed in the roll 
of the deep-throated thunder coming in, like the great swell of the 
organ—pouring into his ear, he comes forward, and, before God 
the great Creator of all, whom, in his intelligence and will, he 
images, gives devotional voice to this music of nature. Only 
in such priestly employment—a holy service in which he repre- 
sents the world before God, enthroned in purity and light—do 
we meet the Divine idea of man—that “higher destiny, in which 
alone our soul can be truly satisfied,—a destiny which directs 
us beyond time and space, which directs us to God.” 


Answering to this threefoldness of constitution and office, 
there is a threefoldness in the relations of human life. Being 
body, soul, and spirit in the living unity of a person, man stands 
related to nature, to man, and to God. 

The body, the mosf‘external part of our nature, is the out- 
ward condition of our life. The laws of its being are the laws 
of its well-being. A normal condition of the body stands in 
established hygienic principles—the maintenance of the right 
relation between appetite and supply, desire and its answering 
gratification. The sovereign of universal nature, man was to 
be the sovereign of his own nature, making room, in the com- 
plete subordination of sense to the guiding powers of reason, for 
the painless advancement of the body to a state of full glorifi- 
cation. He was to stand above, and not under the forces of 
mere nature; the master, and not the slave of sense; the mo- 
narch, and not the drivelling subject of passion—a rational, not 
a brutal being. 

Man’s rationality lifts him into the higher sphere of associated 
life. Mankind does not stand in the broad bosom of humanity, 
like a drove of cattle in an extended meadow, each feeding alone, 
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having no community of interests. So far from being the sum 
of separate and detached units without social coherence, man- 
kind forms a natural unity, an organism. Man cannot exist in- 
dependently of others. He has been formed for society. By 
his very constitution he is adapted to a social, and not an iso- 
lated state. He is joined to others by the nearest ties—con- 
sanguinity and a community of interests binding him, not vo- 
luntarily, nor yet arbitrarily, but generically, to a distinct 
family and nation. He is born in them. He meets them on 
the very threshold of life. 

Society is coeval with man. It holds under external institu- 
tions, without which it never has and never can exist, conserving 
his moral, political, and spiritual interests. These social orga- 
nizations are definitely known as the Family, the Nation, and 
the Church. _ They stand in the Divine Will. By the autho- 
rity of God, they form the absolute order of life. Each, by its 
divine constitution, has its own law: the law of Love in the 
Family; the law of Justice in the Nation; the law of Holiness 
in the Church. 

The Family is the starting-point of human life—the first form 
of our associated being. The primal order of life is obedience, 
prompted by love. Love is natural, obedience natural. Pri- 
mally, love to parents is not tuitional, but intuitional; obedience 
not an acquirement, but a native grace, the autonomical, not 
the constrained action of the will, independent indeed, yet cheer- 
fully and uniformly centred in the will of the rightful sove- 
reignty of home. Authority and its correlatives, subordination 
and obedience, clasp each other in loving unity; effortless these 
last under the inspiration of Love. 

The State, like the family, is an ordinance of God. It sprang 
not from human necessities, but lay originally in the divine 
constitution of. humanity; its primal form theocratic—God 
Himself the recognized Sovereign, and His will the absolute 
rule of righteousness. Whatever its subsequent form, it is not 
to be regarded as a social compact simply, deriving its existence 
and authority from the will of the associated families. It stands 
in ground back of any such voluntary or arbitrary surrender of 
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separate rights for the general good. ‘‘ The powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Civil government is, therefore, an order of 
associated life resting in the Divine Will. It is the will of God 
that, in this broader sphere of human activity, the interests of 
the whole should be conserved by the subjection of all to the law 
of Justice. True freedom is not an unrestrained, but a condi- 
tioned thing, and is only possible in its highest form, where the 
most complete and cheerful submission to civil authority ob- 
tains. The law of obedience to the will of God here, is the law 
of genuine freedom. 
“He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 

These social relations do not embrace the wholeness of man’s 
being. His spirituality lifts him into the sphere of moral ac- 
countability. Accountability is the condition, not of actual, 
but potential holiness. The full glorification of the corporeity 
of man through his spirit, was the tremendous possibility of | 
moral freedom. This capacity for spiritual advancement to po- 
sitive and established holiness, required the presence of ethical 
conditions. As for the development of the natural life, man 
must stand in the order of nature, and for the development of 
the intellect in the presence of intellectual conditions; so poten- 
tial holiness is only to be advanced to actual holiness in the pre- 
sence of moral conditions. 

With this vast moral susceptibility man stood freely under the 
Divine Will. The power in which his existence is rooted and 
grounded established the law of his life, in the limitations of 
which he was to move steadily toward the ultimate object of his 
creation. The divine prohibition touching the tree of life, was 
the first form under which the authority of God is expressed. 
Giving to this moral government its later designation, the Church, 
it fully appears, was no necessity of the fall. It was no mere 
expedient on the part of God. It existed anterior to the acci- 
dent of sin; and, had the fall never occurred, would have con- 
tinued, though not under the subsequent form of mediatorial 
offices and propitiatory agencies, but as a divine instrumentality 
answering man’s normal development. It sprang necessarily 
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out of our moral constitution and our relation to God as the 
subjects of His moral government. 

The law of the Church is the law of Holiness—the realiza- 
zation in the sphere of moral activity and freedom of the law 
. of obedience to the Divine Will as the absolute law of human 
happiness and spiritual advancement; a life not self-centred, 
but centred always in God, as Christ the Divine-human Arche- 
type, announcing the rule, has also set the example: “TI do al- 
ways those things that please Him.” And as submission, uni- 
form and complete, of the human to the Divine Will, was to be 
the form under which man’s life was to hold, so the end would 
have been direct communion with God under the full glory of 
His Personal Presence. True to this law of his own moral 
being, he would have been advanced without bodily decay and 
decomposition to a state of full glorification, but only through 
the appearance ultimately of the Aoyo¢ incarnate. 


Man’s true being is thus a conditioned one. The normal 
order of his life has been determined for him by the Being in 
whom his whole existence stands. His will is not avosoc—a 
power without law. It must have truth for its contents. That 
truth is God—the absolute truth. ‘True harmony in man,” 
says Dr. Ullmann, “is possible only when that which is God- 
like in him, that is, the mind acquiesces in the Divine order of 
life, and governs the whole being in conformity therewith.” 

In this, the absolute sense of human nature itself, we reach 
the Divine Idea of man. Taking into consideration all that 
has been said touching the primacy of man in nature, the ex- 
alted order of his own attributes, his representative character, 
and his glorious destiny, Normal Humanity may be said to be 
the direction of all man’s powers in the province of intelligence 
and free-will toward their Divine end: Man, in every aspeet of 
his being, every department of self-activity, and every relation of 
life, acting, freely and voluntarily, in harmony with the divinely- 
imposed law of his own true life and eternai destiny. 

‘Moving thus in the sphere of reason and free-will, his destiny 
was fully committed to his own hands. It was given him to de- 
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termine by his own free act whether his will should be deter- 
mined by the will of God, thus lifting himself up into the sphere 
of true moral freedom, or by that which is foreign to God, thus 
putting himself in voluntary bondage to the powers of evil. 

Has man, by his own free act, realized this Divine Idea? Is 
human life, in its present outstandings, accordant with this ori- 
ginal plan? The fact standing out most broadly, is the dishar- 
mony prevailing in the entirety of our being. In no sense is 
man what he was originally intended to be. Humanity is not 
in its normal, but an 


ABNORMAL CONDITION. 


The cause of this abnormity may not be apprehended, but 
the fact itself is too patent to be denied. The rectitude of hu- 
man nature is the idle dream of errorists. The opposite, in- 
deed, has been carried along in the consciousness of the race 
itself. There has ever lingered in the mind “the memory 
of a lost happiness.” Not only fs it embosomed as a sad, 
significant fact in Revelation, the very starting-point of its 
great truths; but it is met everywhere in the written or un- 
written history of every people under the sun. The traditions 
of all nations are full of it. The voice of the soul, in these sha- 
dowy reminiscences of a better condition, speaks out this deepest 
conviction of humanity: Man is out of tune with himself, be- 
cause his will is not attuned to the Divine Will. There is ter- 
rible discord, where there should be the sweetest harmony. 


Power always proceeds from the higher to the lower. Subor- 
dinate officers stand in their superiors, in whom wider authority 
is necessarily invested. A derangement in the civil headship 
carries confusion and conflict into the lower official orders. The 
same is true in organic forces; and the illustration bears on the 
point we are anxious to make. The manifold organs and func- 
tions of the body stand in each other. The heart is the regu- 
lative organ. The normal action of the others depends on the 
normal action of this central power. Disturbed in the slightest 
degree by the touch of disease, and the disturbance is speedily 
communicated to the entire organization. 
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All man’s powers are given to be harnessed for the service of 
God. Of these the will is central—the power back of all our 
powers—the innermost circle of our being—the great throne 
where laws are dictated to the whole man, where shape is given 
to human destiny. The turning away of the will from God, is 
the severance necessarily of man’s whole life from its true centre. 
The refusal to hold here the relation of harmony with God, is 
the immediate consent to a false relation—a moral breach ever 
widening. ‘The bands of right authority are broken. The 
reins of the spirit dropped, and at once all becomes insurrection 
and rebellion, both in the soul and the body.” 

The separation of this central power of human activity from 
its divine rule, is sin. Sin in its deepest principle, is self-asser- 
tion. Its essence is self-will; its root, selfishness. All sin may 
be resolved into this, whatever its name or manifestation. 

By sinning, man did not cease to be man. The capabilities 
of original human nature remained. None of its powers or pro- 
perties have been displaced or discontinued. It has only thrown 
them into confusion and wrong action. The organs of the body, 
the powers of the mind, tnd the strength of will remain, but 
standing in an uncentred and wounded nature, their activity is 
in the interests of this inverted order—the higher ruled by the 
lower powers. The will has lost, not its strength, but mainly 
its right direction, in the forfeiture of its legitimate mastery, 
coming itself under the wasting bondage of sense. The reason 
still remains the faculty for the infinite; but sundered from its 
own proper contents, has fallen under the darkening operation 
of untruth and deception, and, missing the absolute Truth, is 
ever grasping at shadows and unrealities, losing itself more and 
more in the labyrinthian darkness of a self-made night. The 
organs of the body still remain; not, however, the servants, but 
the masters of reason and will, sinking themselves under the 
power of general intemperance, and tending inevitably to disso- 
lution and death. 

Because the body is the most external part of our nature, the 
consequences of this abnormal condition stand out here more 
clearly to view. It is witnessed to in the numberless diseases 
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which storm the very citadel of our being, or stealthily under- 
mine and sweep away the pillars of our strength. Besides, 
what unsightly deformities does actual contact with the race 
discover! Howis this crowning piece of creative energy broken, 
marred, and disfigured! 

But these physical deformities are only the shadows of yet 
more hideous deformities in the higher region of the soul and 
spirit. The smallest degree of self-consciousness is the trou- 
bled sense of a mind poisoned and perverted in all its activities. 
How impure is the imagery of the secret chamber of fancy! 
What disgustful pictures haunt the imagination, from which 
even our sleeping moments are not exempt! How clouded is 
the judgment, and liable to pronounce an erroneous decision, 
holding, by reason of the operation of passion or partiality, the 
scales of justice in an uncertain hand! How memory retains 
a sense of injuries, and fires up the-soul with the fierce flames 
of resentment! What crowds of pure and impure suggestions, 
like the beasts clean and unclean gathered in pairs—represent- 
ing the power of self-propagation—in the Ark, huddled together 
in the soul! What wicked thoughts with winged swiftness pour 
into the mind, as from the very gate of perdition! What low 
jealousies are here fed with fuel supplied by the Furies, until, 
like some volcanic ebullition, their molten lava sweeps, unre- 
strained by law, conscience, or religion, every opposing thing 
before it! What envies, baser than all else, hide, like the armed 
Greeks in their wooden horse, ready at the auspicious moment 
to leap forth to the execution of their foul purpose! 

But look farther. The capacity of thought carries with it 
the power of speech. Language stands related to thought as 
the body to the soul, its organ. There are no thoughts without 
words. Speech is the audibility of thought. It is man’s pre- 
rogative alone, his distinctive peculiarity. It belongs not, in 
its faintest resemblance, to what are called man-like apes. 
Man’s articulate speech stands far apart from the meaningless 
chatter of chimpanzees. But this distinctive mark of man’s 
nobility is, at the same time, the mark of his degradation. 
“Like everything about him,” says Dean Trench, “ it bears at 
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once the stamp of his greatness and of his degradation, of his 
glory and of his shame.” In man’s language, it is not to be 
denied, is afforded the most mournful evidence of the height 
from which, and the depth to which he has fallen. How must 
the purest lip bite itself, the fairest cheek crimson with the blush 
of shame, and the boldest man hang his head in conscious guilt! 
Language is the direct transcript of our innermost life; and, 
judging from this ugly, but faithful transcript, how ugly must 
be that life itself! 

Who now can look on this dark flood of human guilt, bearing 
on its seething, boiling tide the passions and prejudices, the 
envies and jealousies, the hates and hostilities, rankling in the 
soul of man, and, for a moment, imagine he is contemplating 
the primal order of humanity? 

A like disorganization has passed upon all our moral rela- 
tions. The present order of home-life differs widely from its 
true, normal idea. Human childhood is marked and marred 
by a rebellious spirit. The trial of an independent life is made 
by every child, without a solitary exception. The home is not, 
where the impetuous language of disobedience must not be 
checked; the child is not, whose self-will and temper must not be 
curbed. In this very beginning of human life there is already 
witnessed a woful deviation from the primal order. In the 
house of an Eli, even, dwell the desperate sons of Belial. 

This restlessness, under home-restraints, becomes lawlessness 
in the sphere of the State. Hence the necessity of civil courts 
and police arrangements, prisons and gloomy penitentiaries for 
the punishment of evil-doers. Hence the secret conclave plot- 
ting treason, and the sanguinary work involved in the mainte- 
nance of the government! Hence offic'sl corruption, and the 
wide disposition to evade the true intent and operation of the 
laws! 

The highest relation is that of man to God. In no particular 
is the abnormity of our nature so manifest as here, coming out 
in every form of irreverence, every degree of profanity, and 
every phase of unbelief. 


Looking on these disorganized and perverted relations, no 
‘ 
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one can, in his wildest dreams, assume the present rectitude of 
human nature, and imagine that this deplorable state answers 
to the Divine Idea of Man. It is clear enough, that, in the 
sphere of man’s noblest attributes—intelligence and free-will— 
the original purpose of God has been overtaken with disaster. 
His whole constitution, with all his relations, was involved in 
helpless confusion and ruin. 


Although forming now an inseparable, yet was sin not an es- 
sential element of human nature. It was not created in man; 
formed no part of normal humanity. It was afterwards ingrafted 
into man’s constitution—a second nature, which so thoroughly 
penetrates and rules the race, that the realization in himself of 
Ideal Manhood, is an impossibility; and yet the race, in its 
deepest intuitions, and all along its sad history, has strongly 
clung to the hope of the ultimate appearance, in true humanity, 
of the Archetypal Man, in whom the sad catastrophe of the 
Fall should be amended, and the original idea more than real- 
ized—the work of God carried upward in the order of perfec- 
tion and bliss. 

CHRIST THE TRUE IDEAL OF MAN. 


This absolute need of sinless Perfection in the region of a 
thoroughly human life, we have at length fully realized in the 
Christ of the holy Gospels, in whom the Godhead and man- 
hood are united. 

This unfathomable mystery, however, is not to be regarded 
as an accidental necessity. Though finding in sin a fresh call 
for the Incarnation, yet this determined not the fact, but only 
the form under which it should hold. It was no after-thought 
on the part of God; not something sprung in to meet an unex- 
pected emergency; but that towards which the whole work 
grandly moved, and in which at length it reached its truest and 
deepest significance—manhood united with 


“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” * 


* Tennyson. 
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As the Head of all things—the dvaxeddiafwors of St. Paul, the 
recapitulation of all things, both in heaven and earth—Christ 
was the Crown, as well as the Saviour of men. 

Man, we have seen, was nature’s complement and crown. 
Without meaning in any of its lower forms, it reached continu- 
ally upward to the advent of man, who came in as its inter- 
preting end. Man finds not the meaning and end of his exist- 
ence in himself. His erect form already is the mute prophecy 
of something higher than mere rationality, as it is the prepara- 
tion for the personal union of God with His own work. Crea- 
tion is the movement of Deity in the direction of self-manifesta- 
tion. The movement looked to humanity as its ultimate object, 
and yearned for a real union with man, for which there was in his 
constitution both a natural and moral aptitude. Man wants and 
yearns after God. This is Luther's conception, as appears from 
the following: ‘‘ The Deity is a subject of a motion out of itself, 
which, without involving the loss of itself, desiderates humanity 
as its goal or object: humanity no less is the subject of a like 
yearning after God.”* In full accord with this, Dr. Dorner 
says: “The only true conception of God is one, which, so far 
from being incompatible with, involves His being determined to 
an incarnation, by His own eternal moral nature; and any con- 
ception of humanity is false, which, either in a spirit of defiance 
or a spirit of pusillanimity, would regard the tabernacling of 
God in man as a thing either unnecessary, or too lofty.’’ + 

It would be an easy matter, also, to show that all history 
shaped itself, both consciously and unconsciously, after this in- 
lying thought and burden of humanity itself. The hopes of 
mankind, in the felt need of rederaption, have ever linked them- 
selves on to some supposed supernatural personalities. Hence 
the deification of men, which obtained so extensively in the 
classic nations, and the humanization of God, under the most 
monstrous caricatures, in Hindooism, and the one conscious 


* Quoted by Dorner, in “Doctrine of Person of Christ,” div. ii., vol.-2 
p. 75. 
, t Ibid., div. ii., vol. 1, p. 12. 
35 
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struggle of Judaism—the Prophet which was to come—evidently 
the one luminous centre of its worship, its types, its covenants, 
its ceremonies, its prophecies—Haggai's “‘ Desire of all nations.”’ 
With how much force, then, it may be said, that the Incarna- 
tion was the convergent point of nature and all history alike. 
Back of the accidental fact of sin, deep laid in nature and hu- 
manity, we find the necessity for the great Prototype taking a 
human body. 

“In the fulness of time,” this prophecy, for ages carried 
along in creation and revelation—the incorporation of the Divine 
nature into the inmost life of humanity—was realized in the 
Person of Christ. But coming to pass, it could only be in the 
highest mould and fashion of humanity. In its assumption it 
would seriously conflict with our ideas of the fitness of things, 
if the Perfect Being should take unto Himself an imperfect, ill- 
shaped and crippled form, besides running counter to the deep- 
est intuitions of our nature, and dimming the glow of our reli- 
gious hopes. The Highest and Perfect One taking the likeness 
of man, both as his Head and Saviour, would take that likeness, 
not in any marred and disfigured form, but in its norma] and 
original perfection, as it came from the formative hand of God 
free entirely from all blemishes—even physically the Ideal Man. 

Incidental mention only is made of the outward appearance 
of Christ, yet it is remarkable that this always comes before us 
under a pleasing character. To be generally attractive, a per- 
son must .have a winning face; not wearing the scowl of the 
misanthrope; nor the sneer of the cynic; nor the austerity of 
an ascetic; but a countenance radiant with love, with blandest 
manners. All the Evangelists unite in testifying to the crowds 
which increasingly resorted to Him. There must have been a 
potent charm in His personal appearance to have effected this, 
not to be lost sight of in the attractive power of what He said 
and did. 

Distant art labored to body forth this conception of the Per- 
fect Man, as mirrored in the face of Him, who was prophetically 
*‘fairer than the children of men.”’ The pencil of the greatest 
masters was moved by this faith and ambition. What love, and 
mildness, and majesty combined, must have beamed from a 
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face which the highest and divinest art confessedly expresses so 
inadequately! Incompatible with this idea of physical perfec- 
tion would have been the decline and decrepitude of old age; 
and so, ere any blight falls on those powers, in the bloom and 
vigor of early manhood, Christ dies and rises again. A body 
first in the order of full glorification, will necessarily be of the 
most perfect mould.* 

We look for this physical perfection of Christ to be itself 
crowned by corresponding completeness of mental and moral 
character. 

Symmetry is completeness and harmony of parts. It com- 
mands our admiration wherever seen, in nature, in architecture, 
in sculpture, in painting, in man, his physical, mental, and mo- 
ral character. One-sidedness loses its power to that extent in 
which the other parts, by such partial, and therefore abnormal 
development, are overshadowed and retired. A genius is one, 
in whom some one mental power comes out prominently, the 
others being thereby withdrawn and weakened. Such a one has 
not the power of continuous attraction—cannot hold the love 
and esteem of the people as a man less gifted in that one direc- 
tion, but presenting a character on the whole more complete 
and rounded. Not the orator, fervid in his words, sublime and 
faultless in his rhetoric, graceful in his action, and brilliant in 
his delivery, but the statesman, who combines, with some charm 
of eloquence, a colossal mind, sound judgment and strength of 
character, holds the nation the longest. There weremore elo- 
quent men than Webster; but since that great light went out, 
the American Senate has never known a master intellect like 
his, or been moved by a voice so potent and majestic in its de- 
liverance3. 

* In the bodily Ascension of Christ to heaven, the full glorification 
of humanity was effected. The work of redemption included the totality 
of our being. Hence the full purpose of the Incarnation was only reached 
in our Lord’s triumphant return in His glorified manhood to His own native 
skies, according to the expressive interrogation put to the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and, i.e., in order to enter into His glory? The Ascension makes provision 
thus for man’s advancement to that state of bodily glorification, which 
had been interrupted by the coming in of the Fall. 
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There was, in Christ, the preponderance of no one intellec- 
tual faculty, to the evident withdrawal and dwarfing of others. 
As of His physical, so are we constrained to believe of His 
mental nature, that it was perfectly proportionate—beautiful 
and grand in its symmetry. Humanly speaking, Christ was no 
genius, and yet was He more than any merely human genius. 
He was, neither a Demosthenes, nor a Homer, nor an Aristotle, 
nor a Humboldt; not an orator, and yet, “‘ Never man spake like 
this man’’—for, although eighteen hundred years have elapsed 
since He taught, during which no revolutions have been more 
marked and radical than those which have gone forward in the 
world of thought, yet do His words maintain their original 
freshness, nay, their power over the mind is steadily increasing 
with every succeeding age; not a poet, and yet no poet, classic 
or modern, inspired or uninspired, Isaiah or Milton, ever showed 
himself such a thorough master of nature, and, with such ad- 
mirable skill, wove it into His unstudied teachings, illustrating 
the sublimest truths in the simplest way, and giving to all He 
said a force and beauty above the charm of the finest poetry ; 
not a philosopher, and yet no philosopher from Aristotle down, 
penetrated so far into the hidden nature of things, so thoroughly 
understood the essential principles of the universe, and was so 
completely master of the laws and operations of the human 
mind; not a scholar, in the sense of extensive acquirements in 
the direction of the sciences and literature, and yet to no other 
mind did essential truth stand out so much like an open book. 
He was unlettered and untaught.* He had been schooled in 
no system of philosophy; and yet He never, like the profoundest 
philosophers, moves darkly and uncertainly in the sphere of 
truth. He never comes before us a searcher after truth. “Truth 
is a part of His being.” It is His native home. It dwelt in 
Him, as life in us. Hence He could say, “I am the Truth;”’ 
not the teacher of truth simply; but its living embodiment, and 
its perennial source—PERSONAL TRUTH. 


*“How knoweth this man letters, having never learned?” John 
vii 15. ; 
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That truth was an inseparable part of His being, may be 
shown in three particulars: 

The sublimity of the truths taught, and the simplicity of His 
teachings. ‘Beauty unadorned, is adorned the most.” The 
simplest things are the sublimest things. What a rare combina- 
tion of sublimity and extreme simplicity is met in the ‘ Gloria 
in excelsis !’’ How free from everything adventitious, and yet no 
act of praise bears any comparison to this in majesty. Christ 
uttered the profoundest truths; but in words so plain and sim- 
ple, that they find the heartiest response in the breast of unlet- 
tered fishermen, whose echoes, through their consecrated powers 
and life, have gone out through all the world. Who has spoken 
more sublimely, and yet more simply and more effectively than 
Jesus spoke, is speaking still? How profound the truths lying 
in the Parables, and yet how full of nature and every day life, 
common incidents with which the people were perfectly fami- 
liar! Indeed, the perpetual charm of His teachings, their power 
to hold and affect the minds of men in all ages and every nation, 
lies in this peculiar excellence—the sublimity of the truth and 
the plainness of the language, the majesty of the thought and 
the homeliness of the illustration, so that as Pascal says, “One 
might almost think that He was Himself unconscious what truths 
He was propounding, unless He had expressed them with such 
clearness, certainty and conviction, that we see how well He 
knew what He was saying when He spoke of the greatest and 
sublimest matters in the plainest words.” 

His uniform and perfect truthfulness is another proof, that 
truth was an inseparable part of His being. What a wonderful 
unity and coherence mark His teachings! The first and the 
last utterances belong to each other as answering counterparts ; 
for never do the last come in as amendatory, the conclusions of 
the more mature judgment, ‘‘sober second thoughts,” as we say. 
Christ came to the truth not as we do, by the elimination of 
error. Truth, with us, is a discovery; with Him, a habitude. 
We enter slowly into truth, and that by the correction of former 
mistakes; the truth was in Him as the self-conscious presence 
and power of His being. Step by step, not as an easy stair- 
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way, but a steep and slippery acclivity, we rise in the intellec- 
tual and truthful apprehension of things; with Him it was the 
unerring intuition of Infinity. Sin has darkened our mind, 
warped our judgment, rendered obtuse our perceptions, imposing 
thus on us at every step of our investigation, with a fuller and 
clearer understanding of things, the necessity of modifying our 
views, perhaps radically changing them, or adopting opinions 
directly opposite. So liable are we to state things inaccurately, 
that generally a motion for reconsideration is a movement to se- 
cure the opportunity of undoing altogether, or more correctly 
doing what was wrongly done, and stating more cautiously and 
accurately what was blunderingly or erroneously put. What- 
ever we write we are constantly blurring with erasures, correc- 
tions, and explanatory or modifying clauses. Nothing of this 
kind appears in the teachings of Christ. He retracts nothing, 
modifies nothing, corrects nothing. Between His earlier and 
later words there is not the slightest conflict; not even that va- 
riation of sentiment which marks us in a three years’ develop- 
ment of mind, or the clearer apprehension of the same system 
of thought. He is never self-contradictory. There is no pa- 
ralleling colimns of conflicting statements to His damage, so 
much in vogue now among a certain class of controversialists. 
You can never put the Christ of Judea over against the Christ 
of Galilee, the ministry of the first over against the ministry of 
the third year; and yet there were not wanting those who sought 
to inveigle Him into contradiction. He panders not to the 
traditional orthodoxy, narrow precepts, ingrained prejudices, 
and artificial pietism of the Pharisees, the dominant party, but 
ever firmly maintains the royal dignity of truth. 

The spirit which marked His intercourse with men, is another 
proof that truth was an inseparable part of His being. There 
is, both in His words and manner, the absence of all personal 
vanity and self-conceit on the one hand, and all bitterness and 
vindictiveness on the other. Like clouds sweeping over the 
bright surface of the sun, is the greatness of our best men marred 
by overweening affectation and disgusting pedantry. To the 
damage of the truth, and a vast deal of personal discomfort, they 
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are ever making one feel the towering superiority of the person, 
who condescends to the office of teacher. It was far otherwise 
with this Teacher of teachers—the Prophet whose shoe’s latchet 
the great Forerunner counted himself not worthy to unioose. 
Here was the wisdom of the serpent blended with the gentle- 
ness of the dove; sublimity, without effort, joined to simplicity, 
artless and unstudied; majesty, without the yawning chasm 
being seen, condescending to the timidity of the most diffident 
inquirer after truth, and the ignorance of the most humble and 
lowly. 

Besides, there is not the slightest degree of resentment. How 
close, in the human breast, to just and proper indignation, lies 
the feeling of untamable rage and withering sarcasm! There 
is no self-control, so calm and imperturbable, as never, even 
under the shock of the strongest provacation and. the rudest on- 
set, to be moved from its moral equipoise and usual equanimity. 
The most even temper is, at times, ruffled; the most patient 
person, fretted; the most quiet, aroused and angered; the meek- 
est, irritated and provoked; the most cautious, saying or doing 
something wrong when thrown off guard; the most enduring, 
hasty in words and action; the most forbearing, burning to re- 
sent some supposed or real affront. For this reason, how often 
is the noblest defence of the truth weakened by the freest use 
of the most scurrilous epithets, hurled, like Jupiter’s red-hot 
thunderbolts, at some hapless antagonist! Nothing of this kind 
appears in Christ’s dealings with His adversaries. Terrible 
denunciations He uttered, it is true, against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but not against them as men. It was their studied 
hypocrisy—that which must ever excite the indignation of every 
right-minded person—He so unsparingly denounced. Vindic- 
tiveness never once appears; and yet, with the greatest truth, it 
may be said, never had man juster cause. How wonderful, 
under the most trying circumstances, is the effortless command 
of His feelings! In the judgment-hall, where the mockery of 
justice held high carnival, how did He fulfill, in His majestic 
calmness and dignified silence, the age-distant prophecy: The 
mute lamb before its shearers. And yet this uniform dignity 
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and self-possession, under the most direct and violent assaults, 
were not maintained at the compromise of truth, or the slight- 
est connivance at sin. He neither withheld nor toned down the 
severest truth. With the noblest heroism He maintained it, 
but never with hasty and ill-tempered retort. ‘‘ Individuals, 
not of common mould, and not dishonest, have quailed before 
the alternative, Truth or Life. The force of character is im- 
mense which, when hostility is gathering, and deepening, and 
maddening for its last brutal outburst, preserves a man un- 
daunted, prepared to perish, but determined not to cower.” * 
For no consideration, neither for the conciliation of His ene- 
mies, nor personal advantage, neither for ambitious ends, nor 
yet life itself, would Christ sell the truth. With fearful odds 
against Him, amid the wild outcry even of an infuriated mob, 
what firm and unfaltering adherence to the truth He manifests! 

Passing from the mental to the moral element of His being 
we shall discover the most wonderful completeness and harmony, 
exhibited in the most entire obedience to those, under whose autho- 
rity He waa, for the time, placed. : 

Even from the fragmentary record given of this wondrous 
life, it is net hard to perceive that it was, in no sense, self- 
centred. This comes out fully in the moral relations He sus- 
tained, and they were precisely those we sustain. He stood 
with us in the Family, and therefore under the authority of pa- 
rents; in the State, and therefore owing subjection to the civil 
powers; in the Church, and therefore, though the Son of God, 
One with God, Himself God, yet bound to render full obedience, 
in the very order of religious duty, obtaining there by Divine 
appointment. He is to fulfill all righteousness in yielding uni- 
form obedience to the duties growing out of these several rela- 
tions, putting Himself before us as the Ideal Man, and, by the 
merit of sach complete obedience, lifting up with the power of 
full salvation all the ages and relations of our abnormal state. 

Because of His true human birth, we find Him in the very 
conditions which surround childhood, always and everywhere. 


* “The Christ of History.” Dr. Young, p. 45. 
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It is little that the Evangelists say of this early period of His 
human life, but that little is profoundly sighificant. It puts 
Him before us in the home at Nazareth, as a loving and dutiful 
son, a Pattern to all youth of unselfish and unhesitating sub- 
mission te the will of parents—the Divine Idea of the normal 
character'of childhood realized. Acquiescing in that parental 
authority, from which our abnormal childhood is ever attempting 
to break away, He recognized the parent’s right to rule, and the 
child's duty to obey. ‘* Made under the law,” the command was 
upon Him as upon all children, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother” and He honored the Divine command in honoring the na- 
tural relation in which He stood. Nor was there on His part, in 
the necessitous circumstances in which the holy family was placed, 
any premature anticipation of His Divine nature. No unsea- 
sonable miracle is wrought for the relief of pressing need. He 
put Himself under the power of the primeval curse, and the 
hard lot of men generally. As an obedient and helping son, 
far beyond His majority, He toiled with His own hands in the 
carpenter’s shop’at Nazareth. He bent His own back to the 
heavy burdens of life; and bent His own back to those burdens, 
that He might elevate, dignify, and sanctify labor, sweeten the 
bitterest toil, and in all ages be to them, to whom hard work is 
an every day necessity, a holy pattern of patience and content- 
ment—the realization of normal Manhood in the sphere of phy- 
sical service. 

Christ stood, too, under the authority of civil government, 
rendering, according to His own sublime language, unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s. His sighs over the humiliations of 
His country, bear testimony to His patriotic impulses. Some 
men, for ambitious ends, hesitate not to plunge a country into 
civil war. The great rebellion just conquered, shows to what 
sanguinary measures aspiring treason will resort to wrest the 
government from the hands of the constitutional authorities. 
There was nothing revolutionary in Christ. “A single gesture 
would have raised that whole nation against the Romans; but 
He uttered no breath against the government.”* No rebellious 


* In its annexation to Syria, a province of Rome, by which the last ves- 
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aspiration crossed His mind, though there were those who wanted 
to make Him kifig. In this full recognition of, and cheerful 
submission to civil rulers, we have the Jdeal Citizen realized. 

Christ stood likewise under the law of moral development by 
the pressure of moral discipline, itself only holding in the sphere 
of actual temptation. His was not absolute holiness; for that 
was not the property of normal humanity. But, in the presence 
of real and repeated temptations, and within the tremendous 
possibility of failure, His was demonstrated sinlessness—moral 
Perfection actualized, despite the Satanic craft and cunning 
which overwhelmed with sin and shame the first Adam. With 
the same weapons precisely, never retreating into His preroga- 
tives as God, this second Adam met Satan, not in the mighty 
conflict to be vanquished, but in His moral invincibility under 
the severest tests, demonstrating what normal Manhood, in this 
respect, was divinely intended to be. 

Christ stood also in the Church, under the law and ordinances 
of God. There is no abatement here of the Divine require- 
ments, even in favor of the Son of God, when found in the limi- 
tations of the flesh; no lifting up of the Law’s rigor. He must, 
for Himself, fulfill all righteousness, and only thus is there re- 
demption for the race. 

Not without the deepest significance, therefore, is this self- 
testimony, ‘‘I do always those thingsthat please Him,” i. e., the 
Father. This means, not merely that the outward flow of His 
life was in perfect consonance with what was pleasing to God, but 
that there was an entire unity and agreement of will. In this 
He realizes, in its aims, and activities, and holiest aspirations, 
the Divine Idea of Man. Here is one life, in-midst the same 
potent temptations of self-seeking in which all men stand, all 
that human life was originally meant to be. ‘I came into the 


tige of its independence was swept away, Judea at this time was restive 
and feverish, needing only the fervent words of some leader to inflame 
the national pride, and provoke, in a general insurrection, the attempt to 
throw off that hated yoke. Had Christ been an ambitious demagogue, 
had dreams of political agitation possessed His soul, how readily could 
He have stirred up His countrymen to revolt. Had He so determined 
He could have rode into power on this wave of popularity. 
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world, not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Me,” we hear Him say. And from this solemn and sober pur- 
pose, nothing served to move Him, neither the subtlety of Sa- 
tan, nor the wickedness of man; neither temptation, nor perse- 
cution; neither the favor nor frowns of piacemen; neither broad 
avenues of pleasure, nor the thorny pathway of pain; neither 
priestly malignity, nor perjured criminality; neither the love of 
life, nor the dread of death. In this complete surrender of His 
will to the will of the Father, and that, too, in the midst of real 
and repeated temptations to do otherwise, we see at length fully 
realized, 
THE TRUE IDEAL MAN. 

Under the very conditions to which every man is subject; in 
every aspect of our nature—physical, mental, and moral; in 
every period of life—childhood, youth, and manhood; in all the 
relations of the Family, the Nation, and the Church; in the full 
force of an independent personality—the exercise of reason and 
will, despite temptation, and Satanic subtlety and craft, Christ 
exhibits, in uniform and undeviating rectitude of character, 
what from the start lay really and truly in the normal sense of 
Humanity. This exhibit comes before us, not in single and 
prominent virtues merely, in which one may have schooled him- 
self, but in the entirety of His being, and the wholeness of His 
life; showing both that and how moral goodness originally was 
intended to be preserved intact under the most trying circum- 
stances. Human character, wherever it attains unusual gran- 
deur, is nothing more than the brilliant patches of virtue pieced 
together, giving thus the appearance and impression of a manu- 
factured work, not a garment woven from the top throughout. 
But here the opposites of ‘gentleness and power; lowliness and 
majesty; tenderness and strength; awful purity and unuttera- 
ble compassion; vastness of thought and purpose, and conde- 
scension to the homeliest facts and scenes of life; sympathy, 
without softness; benignant forbearance, without indulgent 
weakness; sanctity, without a shade of moroseness or ascetic 
rigor; sublimity, without effort; majesty, without distance; de- 
cision, without extremeness; burning zeal, and entirest conse- 
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cration of heart, without a shade of morbid enthusiasm; humi- 
liation, poverty, and shame, without degradation,—all blend 
together in an image of Divine-Human grandeur and beauty, 
such as thought had never conceived before, such as language 
must ever fail to express.’’* The archetypal conception in the 
Divine Mind, overthrown by the fraud and malice of Satan in 
the first Adam, we find in this second Adam, in the complete 
elimination of all the abnormal forces carried along in the bo- 
som of humanity, not only restored and realized, but perfected 
and advanced. ‘That which from eternity was in the presence 
of God as an ideal in the mirror of His wisdom, we now behold 
in self-living eternal fulfilment and completion. The idea of 
humanity, in its process of realization, disturbed by-sin, but re- 
novated and guided to victory by redemption, is now perfected 
eternal reality.” f 

Touching this character, the portrayal of which we have thus 
imperfectly attempted, several things, as to its origin, may be 
put down as utterly false. 

It was not the product of human thought—a pure ideal—a 
splendid brain-picture. This portraiture is drawn by four inde- 
pendent writers, and with singular accordance and agreement. 
It could not have been an independent creation. Could it have 
been a joint creation without any foundation in fact, or at best 
only the fragmentary legends of a truly sublime, but merely hu- 
man life? 

All ideals are the shadows of realities. Doubtless the human 
mind is susceptible of the ideal of moral perfection. But taking 
into consideration the fact of universal depravity, and the sin- 
ful circumstances of life, does the image of moral perfection live 
in the mind as a possibility? That it does not, witness the 
slowness of men to accept the actuality in the case of Christ. 
The presence of sin has ever been felt to be against its free and 
full development in any case. 

This conception, therefore, of a perfectly faultless man, could 


* Character of Christ, Rev. Dr. Burns, in Sun. Mag., 1865, p. 623. 
+ Delitzsch’s Biblical Psychology, p. 568. 
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not, under the circumstances in which they, in common with all 
others, were placed, have suggested itself to the untutored Evan- 
gelists apart from its answering reality. They were in no moral 
or intellectual condition even to conceive as a possibility, much 
less portray as an actuality, anything approximating such moral 
grandeur and spotless purity. They stood themselves in the 
bosom of Judaistic thought and life. And any one, in the least 
acquainted with the predominant Pharisaical cast of that mind, 
knows full well that there was no room for the image of such 
moral sublimity in living union with such unaffected artlessness. 
Such perfect, yet unpretending and unobtrusive sanctity, it was 
not for them, considering the supercilious and turbaned religion- 
ism surrounding them, to imagine even, much less clothe with 
the answering facts of a thoroughly human life. The full-length 
picture of Christ could never have been given, had not that sub- 
limely pure and beautiful life been a reality.* 

English literature has few biographies superior to Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. ‘‘ No intelligent person, who has read it, ever 
doubted for a moment, that the character there depicted is real, 
or that it is delineated to the life. We feel irresistibly that Bos- 
well never could have conceived a Johnson, had he not known 
him; and that, even had the idea been revealed to him, he never 
could have made him live before us in every day words and 
deeds, and as in very flesh and blood, as he has done. We are 
perfectly sure, from first to last it is the same identical man 
that moves and speaks before us, and that the idea we get of 
him is about as true to the life as any human words can make 
it. We are, in fact, as sure of the reality of the robust and 
strong-sinewed moralist, from a simple reading of the book, as 
we are of the friend we met on the street but an hour ago.”’ + 

Of these four independent biographies of Christ. it must 
equally be said, the reality must have stood out before the 
writers. It is not their ideal, but tne delineation of an actual 


* Against the absurdity of asserting that the Gospel history was in- 
vented by the Evangelists, Dr. Lange with force speaks of the impossible ex- 
istence of “ Books of life, where there‘was not previously a Life of books.” 


+ “Character of Christ,” Rev. Dr. Burns, Guthrie’s Sunday Mag., 
1865, p. 623. 
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Personality, they give us. For four independent writers to 
work up such a creation, would be a literary wonder, exceeding 
everything the world has ever known. The Gospel is not an 
invention, not a romance, but a biography—the record of an 
actual life. Christ was no evangelical myth, but a real being; 
no day-dream, but an historical fact, a sublime verity; no crea- 
tion of the imagination—the creation of four separate imagina- 
tions! It is really preposterous to think of four persons com- 
bining to form the ideal of the Gospel. Men do not thus invent 
in unison, and adhere so closely to a joint conception. 

Given the character of Christ to have been an historical reality, 
it was not, in any sense, the product simply of history. It was 
not a copy of anything which had gone before; nor was it an 
improvement merely of any such antecedent copy. The most 
diligent search of historic records furnishes no model from which 
the Gospel portraiture of a real life could have been drawn as 
a copy. In vain is the gallery of history searched for the ori- 
ginal picture. The fact is that the struggle of these anterior 
ages was, not the realization of a wholly sinless, but only the 
most virtuous and upright, character. A spotless character, 
unmarred and unblemished by any moral defects, stood not out 
even as a hope before the purest and loftiest men of pre-Chris- 
tian times. Their endeavor simply was, by a lofty standard of 
morality and a rigorous system of culture, to correct the bad 
morals of the people, and elevate the race. They never dreamed 
of sinless perfection. Hence the philosophical rectitude of So- 
crates, the schooled moralism of Plato, the stoical rigor of Zeno, 
the stern virtues of Confucius, pale beside the lustre of this Sun 
of Righteousness, whose brightness is not dimmed by a single 
dark spot. Not an imitation, therefore, but an original charac- 
ter, is Christ. None are to be found who sat for this picture. 
He was fashioned after no pre-existent model.* He comes before 
us as an unique and ynheralded personality. Of all ages, He 


* The study of the apocalyptic books of Enoch and Esdras, also the Pirke 
Aboth; or “Treatise on Principles,” ,and the Targums, cannot fail 
to impress one with the deep and broad chasm separating the Gospel re- 
ality from the ideal Christ of the Jews of His own and precedent times. 
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is the single Perfect Man. He stands by Himself, solitary and 
alone in history—the Prototype of humanity, but Himself un- 
prototype, and without a parallel. 

Although standing in the bosom of humanity, yet is Christ 
not the product of humanity simply—its loftiest and holiest 
reach from the play of mere human forces. From the discus- 
sion which has engaged us, we learn that although man stands 
in nature, yet is he not the creature of dumb nature-conditions— 
the result merely of the upward endeavor of life. The wonder- 
ful constitution of man—the reasonable soul and the immortal 
spirit inhabiting a dust-formed body—came not by the process 
of development—creatio mediata, but a direct, separate crea- 
tional act—creatio immediata. Christ, in the demonstrated sin- 
lessness of His character, was not human nature merely in its 
highest moral capabilities. The human was met in Him by that 
which immeasurably transcends the human. Though growing 
in human soil, the roots of His being are found exceptionally 
in God. He came not by ordinary generation, but by a new 
movement from the creative centre—a fresh overshadowing of 
the Holy Ghost—the Highest coming down into living, Personal 
union with the human, constituting not a Divine Man, but the 
true God-man. 

In the constitution of His Person, and the whole order 
of His life, Christ stands apart from all men. He is a real 
phenomenon in the sphere of human life. He is only to be 
accounted for on the theory of the Gospel—the union of 
thorough Divinity and thorough humanity in the living unity of 
a Person—the seed of a new and undying life to fallen Hu- 
manity. 
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Art. IV.—NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


BY REV. F. K. LEVAN, A.M., PRESIDENT OF WESTMORELAND COLLEGE, PA. 


Literature, in general, claims our interest. It comes in a 
character, bearing credentials, and in the discharge of a mission, 
which, both separately and collectively, challenge the regard of 
all to whom it addresses itself. It is the offspring of the noble, 
illustrious, and immortal family of the united talent and genius 
of the ages past; cradled and schooled amid the birth-throes, 
growth, and maturity of those principles and powers in society, 
which have raised the civilized nations of the earth to the posi- 
tion they now occupy. The suffrages of the enlightened, in every 
clime and period, recommend it to favor. The social, civil, 
and religious benefit and advancement of ourselves, of the pre- 
sent age, and of the future career of the race, is the work in 
whose accomplishment it will be a main factor. 

Like all great and good things, striking their roots deep away 
back in the dim and distant past, literature is impervious to time. 
It stands before us to-day in manly strength, freshness, beauty, 
notwithstanding the thousand battles it has victoriously fought. 
They have but strengthened its frame, given expression to its 
features, and by their very scars and marks shed around it ad- 
ditional lustre. 

The history of literature is curious and instructive. It was 
first ushered into the world under circumstances by no means 
outwardly favorable to itself. Once here, much like many a 
poor orphan child, it lacked both the fostering care of protec- 
tion, and a fixed habitation. Homeless and friendless was its 
start. Nor was society in a condition either to own its worth, 
or to appreciate its early efforts; for society itself had largely 
to be ledvened and moulded by it, before either the one or the 
other could be rationally expected. 
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Literature strove long and hard to obtain an acknowledged 
right to live. Having won it, the maintenance of the right 
proved itself almost equally difficult. Strange to say, by many 
it was accounted an enemy to the peace and well-being of the 
community. It was attacked from every side. A ceaseless war 
raged against it. The men who cultivated it most were held in 
suspicion, nick-named sophists, dreamers, and the like. Itself 
was thought to lead to idleness, to render unfit for public ser- 
vice and usefulness; to have a tendency to ally its devotees to 
the Evil One. Yet it triumphed. The two proudest and most 
influential nations of antiquity threw their fostering protection 
around it, and were, as a reward, immortalized by it. 

For awhile its sun shines brightly; but soon it is covered with 
clouds, which bring gloom and despair. When its favoring na- 
tions were borne down and submerged by the repeated risings 
of the huge tide of barbaric migration, it shared their fate, and 
was apparently buried with them in a common grave. It was 
saved from utter ruin by the Christian Church—that preserver 
of everything valuable and good it has encountered in the course 
of its history. Its friends, forced thereto by outward circum- 
stances, hid it for centuries in monastic cells and consecrated 
vaults. Open daylight was forbidden to it. The sun of pros- 
perity and the smiles of approbation warmed it only at inter- 
vals; and even then speedily withdrew the cheer of their pre- 
sence. In turn it was attacked by both feudal noble and villein 
peasant. The one instinctively dreaded the light it would dif- 
fuse, if left free: the other unwittingly misjudged it, from know- 
ing it only by false report, instead of having seen its kindly 
features, and felt its quickening impulses. Yet over all these 
obstacles it triumphed gloriously, and, beyond doubt, perma- 
nently. 

Another enemy had also all along to be encountered. Indif- 
ference, on the part of communities and society at large, to the 
claims of literature, is well-nigh as hurtful as downright oppo- 
sition. Of love, it is said that it must receive attention, and be 
cherished, to thrive; so literature must be respected and en- 
couraged, i. flourish. As sleep suspends the activities of our 
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minds, so indifference to its merits suspends the growth and 
effect of literature. It is not to be thought of among a tribe of 
boors and loons. 

Singular enough, ostensible friends have likewise checked its 
onward course, and intercepted its benignant influences. Pro- 
tection has often been offered to it by the powerful; but, in 
cases not a few, it was the protection of chains and imprison- 
ment. Such support it had first to seek to escape; and when 
that was not possible, it had to wage relentless war against it. 
It must be unshackled and breathe the air of freedom, or die. 


As having a practical bearing on our subject, we may notice, 
en passant, two other influences—well-meant, but mistaken— 
by which literature has been seriously harmed, and against which 
it has had, and still has, valiantly and uncompromisingly to con- 
tend. The one proceeds from those persons, numerous at all 
times, who, lacking alike calling and capacity, volunteer service 


in its behalf; and seek to mix up their tasteless and worthless 
productions with the genuine article. The other consists in the 
readiness with which we—and men generally—allow ourselves to 
be thus imposed upon. “Not all is gold that glitters,” saith 
the proverb; nor is all that literature which claims to be. Pure 
gold will stand the proper chemical tests: true literature will 
stand the test of time; and what fails to do so, yet still claims 
the title, we are justified in pronouncing «& spurious imposition. 

Properly to understand the beauty, the variety, the extent, 
and the force of literature, we must study it;—and we must 
study it not only in the aggregate, not merely as a whole, but 
primarily in its different constituent parts. Like a rich and 
vast flower-garden is laid off in beds of various sizes, which 
again are planted with divers kinds of flowers, all adding to 
the value, beauty, and effect of the whole; so literature has 
its divisions, smaller and larger, varying in value, in brilliancy, 
in loveliness, but constituting together one grand unit. 

For example, there is a very great difference between the 
Oriental, or Asiatic, and the Occidental, or European litera- 
tures. The former is brilliant, like the face of nature where it 
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has its origin; luxuriant, like the tropical soil; warm and cheer- 
ing, like the rejuvenating atmosphere of its Eastern home; ge- 
nerally improbable and overdone, like the social, political, moral, 
and religious vagaries of the people that gave it birth. The 
latter has for its groundwork, the realness of life, the solidity, 
vigor, terseness, depth, and truthfulness, so characteristic of 
the Western nations; and, for its ornaments, the beauty and 
grace, that grow out of a natural and healthy development of 
such sterling qualities. Both are life-like pictures; each one 
of the people that produces it. 

Cast a glance at another division; that of poetry and prose. 
Language, in its infancy, is poetic; and men and nations, in 
their infancy, speak a poetic language. Deep in the human 
soul poetry has her home. It was her words which first passed 
over human lips. She describes briefly, but with unsurpassed 
sublimity, the history of man’s creation, and represents in glow- 
ing colors the new heavens and the new earth, the blissful place 
of his final abode. The passions, the imagination, and the 
heart, delight in her atmosphere, and develop themselves alone 
fully underneath her overshadowing protection. So firm a hold 
has poetry upon man’s very being; so much in unison does she 
stand with his best feelings and noblest thoughts; so well suited 
is she to give the clearest expression to the emotions of his inner 
life, that we must ever look upon her as the graceful and gentle 
companion, with which he neither could nor would part. 

Prose, on the other hand, mainly grows out of the rougher, 
the sterner realities of life. It is the form of speech by which 
we express the practical; man’s contest with the naturai world, 
subordinating its manifold riches, its dormant and active powers, 
to his own use and enjoyment. It is the language of men’s in- 
tercourse one with another—now in the social circle, in the 
communication of news, of facts, in business transactions, in the 
demonstration of abstract truths—then in thundering appeals 
to the patriotism of a people, in arousing nations to a vindica- 
tion of their righis and honor—or, again, in the gentlest tones 
of a message of love and mercy from the Father of us all. 

Included in these and the several other divisions of literature in 
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general, yet clearly distinct from them all, is national literature. 
And here let us state once for all, that it is not our intention to 
give a full history of it, by pursuing its course, and representing 
its extent among every people that has given it an existence. 
We could not do this, if we would; and we would not do it, if we 
could. Our object is simply to define its character, and to show 
its influence; and hence we shall refer only to so much of the 
literature of different nations as will seem most apposite to 
the carrying out of this purpose. 

National literature we would define, in a general way, as— 
The literature that is produced by a particular nation, and that 
cannot be produced by any other ; or, in different words, Litera- 
ture which, both as to its matter and its form, bears the impress 
of a particular nation. 

Let us imprint upon our minds some of its principal charac- 
teristics, which may serve as indices to distinguish it, and as 
finger-boards to direct us throughout its ramified paths. 

1. All literature must have substance of which it is composed ; 
national literature has for its substance what the nation has 
produced. Its matter, that out of which it is constructed, is 
national. Primarily it reproduces the life of the people and 
their deeds; incidentally it gives outward form and substantial 
contents to their habits of thought, their feelings, their passions, 
their imagination. 

2. It is dressed in homespun garments; it wears none of fo- 
reign make. The persons acting, the scenes of action, the man- 
ner of expression, the turn of arguments, the figures of illustra- 
tion, all are unmistakably national. You know at once where 
to place them, where their origin must have been. 

3. As literature, in the widest sense, has its rise in poetry, 
so national literature, lying at the foundation, of course, appears 
first in the same garb. The reason is this. Almost every na- 
tion, so far, began its career as barbarian. By a slow process 
civilization grew out of it, or was livingly assimilated to it. 
Only after the lapse of centuries has any peope come to civilized 
eminence. Now during this whole process upward, the unde- 
fined and well-nigh undefinable history of such nation, from this 
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very circumstance, abounds with poetic matter. The people, 
too, speak a half-poetic language, and conceive their thoughts 
in a highly-wrought, brilliant, and poetic form. 

4. As any nation advances in civilization, contact with other 
nations must take place, and their influence be felt. Were, 
now, such foreign influence to become ruling, national litera- 
ture, strictly speaking, would from that moment cease in fact, 
though it might continue in name. The home elements, the 
home powers, must exercise the mastery over the foreign, the 
strange. True, national literature may assimilate, to its own 
purposes and to its own glory, all that is good, valuable, and 
beautiful, outside its own proper bounds; not, however, by yield- 
ing to it, but by re-shapening it with its own strong hand. It 
so domesticates the foreign, that you can scarce discern it from 
that which is native. 

5. Every nation produces, and works up into suitable shape, 
something—many, much—in literature that is general, univer- 
sal, applicable to all peoples, and to all times; but it is so pro- 


duced, and so worked up, as ever after to give clear evidence of 


its origin. 

6. National literature is the mirror of every people, showing 
all the phases of its history and development, from the rudest 
beginning to any degree of advancement it may have attained. 

These positions are no mere theories, they are realities; and 
the proof that they are such is at hand. We invite attention 
to a panoramic view of their exemplification—of their being 
concrete and actual—in the literature of nations. 

For the same reason that we rather drink at the fountain- 
head, than where the issued waters have flowed for a.distance, 
and have lost part of their first purity, we commence with 
Greece. Its literature, so rich, so beautiful, so glorious, is emi- 
nently national; in fact, owing to the almost absolute originality 
of its language, and its nearly entire freedom from foreign in- 
fluences, it is purely national to a degree, reached by the lite- 
rature of no people since. 

We have somewhere seen the thought expressed, that the 
words of Homer are to letters and to human learning what the 
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early books of Scripture are to the entire Bible and the spiritua] 
life of man—that in them lie the beginnings of the intellectual 
life of the world; and that rightly to understand and properly 
to appreciate this intellectual life, it must be studied in these 
its beginnings, where we may see in simple forms what after- 
ward grew complex, and in clear light what afterward became 
obscure, and where we may obtain starting-points from which 
to measure progress and decay, advance and retrogression along 
all the lines upon which our nature moves. Homer was emi- 
nently the poet of the Grecian people. He permanently embo- 
died, and gave natural—and hence both forcible and beauti- 
ful—expression to their mythic traditions, their religious, poli- 
tical and social consciousness. What they believed in regard 
to the supernatural world; what was handed down to them— 
enlarged, doubtless, by additions, and embellished with orna- 
ments—from ages too remote fairly to come within their intel- 
lectual ken; he reproduced in abiding shape, and in the highest 


style of compositive art. Interwoven with these was the past 
history of the nation, not in the bold but bare outlines of truth- 
fulness as to the real facts, but in the ever-living and brilliant 
features, in which these facts—gradually rendered half-legen- 
dary, yet sufficiently faithful to find enthusiastic response with 
the present—were preserved, known, and cherished by the 


people. 

The same animus, with but a difference of object, pervades 
the dramatic literature. What thorough Grecians—be they 
heroes or victims, good or bad—are the characters represented 
in the undying creations of Sophocles and his compeers! How 
those truly national personalities, deeds and principles appeal 
to the mind and the heart of every Grecian, as a Grecian, irre- 
spective of his condition! Pindar, in his immortal odes, shows 
himself likewise throughout true to this idea. They are Hel- 
lenic from first to last. Strip them of their nationality, and 
they will not be worth preserving. 

Do we cast a glance at the oratory of this people. Let it be 
noticed first, that it was the national spirit which produced ora- 
tors among them (were there ever political orators anywhere in 
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the absence of that spirit ?); and then, that their oratory strode 
with giant steps to a position of eminent excellence, in fact, 
stands unequalled as it culminated in Demosthenes. Now, 
briefly, to analyze it. What gave occasion for it? The cir- 
cumstances of the Greeks. Whence are its figures drawn? 
From Grecian life and scenery. What gives it the glowing 
warmth and telling force? The national genius, as it finds a 
living expression in the person and the language of the orator. 

Take history. What the nation had produced in life and 
deed was written by its historians; and little more than what 
itself had produced, in some way, was written. The people 
made history, and then their representatives constructed it. 
When the one ceased to make, the other likewise ceased to con- 
struct. The national spirit, which alone could create, once 
gone, no literature, whether national or other, could be called 
forth. The vital power had taken leave. 

Philosophy, though of necessity it often soars to the regions 
of pure thought, and elevates the mind to a position from which 
it can view things in their universal, elemental principles, has 
still anchoring points in the existing relations of society, which 
it may never let go. Its greatest representatives cannot divest 
themselves of their nationality. Kant had to be a German, 
Bacon an Englishman. And to have a Plato, it required the 
soil, the freedom and the institutions of Greece; in short, the man 
who thought and taught as Plato did, could then nowhere have 
been reared and have lived save in Greece. The same is true 
of the whole philosophical literature of that people; it is em- 
phatically its own. 

Such is an outline sketch of national literature as it existed 
(yea, still exists) in that nation which was the first to produce 
any extensive literature. No other people, past or present, 
could give so fair a specimen. As in architecture and sculpture, 
so in literature, Greece laid the ground types. 

Though an apparent paradox it is notwithstanding true, that 
as Hellenic civilization produced the literature we have been 


sketching, so this literature produced Hellenic civilization. 
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Notice, in confirmation of the latter proposition, the immense 
reflex effect the literature in question had upon its authors. 

The two charming epics of the blind bard of Chias, awoke 
the nation from intellectual slumber, and started it into intel- 
lectual activity. The Jegends and traditions of the past were 
turned into life-like realities; and the verses which told them | 
were so simple and bewitching, that the very children repeated 
them. By the elevation to which the persons represented were 
raised in point of bravery, goodness and friendship, as well as 
by their intercourse with, and special aid from the gods, the 
energies of the people were stirred up to emulate what they had 
so much cause to admire. 

History, in which we see daguerreotyped the profile of the past, 
likewise lent its powerful help to keep every successive genera- 
tion conscious of the worthy acts, the persevering efforts, the 
unswerving fidelity, by means of which, their forefathers pre- 
served, increased, and were enabled to hand down to them, the 
rich, social and political inheritance of their native land. 

Epics and histories were then publicly and frequently read 
before the assembled thousands, upon whose attentive ears the 
master sentences fell, to penetrate to the mind and the heart, to 
enlighten the understanding, to warm up the patriotism and 
quicken the piety—as then apprehended—of every one within 
reach of the sound. An instructive instance in point, is related 
of one of the three great tragic poets of Greece. Attending, 
one day, a public reading of extracts from the history of Thu- 
cydides, he was so wrought upon by the scenes and deeds pre- 
sented, as to feel powers awaken in him, which before he had 
not been aware of possessing, and the desire was enkindled in 
him to devote himself to the service of his people, by illustrating 
to them, in another form, their true spirit and genius. And he 
did do it. May there be many like him in America. 

If history may be called a mirror in which we behold the 
daguerreotyped profile of the past, poetry in nearly all its 
forms, particularly, however, in the dramatic, may be regarded 
as a living kaleidoscope of the past, and, to some extent, a 
horoscope of the future. The Grecian drama, on the one hand, 
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brought out the inner life of the. nation, the power behind the 
curtain that set the outside figures in motion; and, on the 
other, it foreshadowed and held up for inspection the dim out- 
lines of the future in divers ways. The people, who were made 
familiar with these productions, thus came to an understanding 
of the past, an appreciation of the present, and a preparation 
for the future. 

Oratory looks to immediate effect. The orators of Greece 
moved the people as heaves the ocean. They inspired them 
with noble purposes. They enlightened their minds, strength- 
ened their wills, incited their zeal, and called them forth to the 
achievement of deeds, honorable as any recorded, and in their 
effect lasting as time. They were the spokesmen of human 
liberty in the days of her early uprising. They were the in- 
terpreters of the inalienable rights of man and the sacred 
principles of freedom to the masses. The intellect and voice of 
Demosthenes could accomplish, what armies, treaties and laws, 
unaided by his intellect and voice, would have failed to bring 
about. No amount of polishing will convert a base stone into 
a diamond. No eloquent speech can be made to a crowd in- 
capable of appreciating its ideas. From the mind, and the heart 
of the people back to them again, is the order. The orator 
seeks to give shape and tendency to the perhaps somewhat in- 
choate feelings and views of his audience. Doing this, he is 
effective; and if he select also the right material and cast it into 
beautiful form, he deserves his name. 

We now skip over a period of a thousand years; not because 
we could find nothing to our purpose along the way, among the 
Romans for example; but because our purpose is answered best 
and most speedily by so doing. A remarkable illustration of 
our subject—in its pure form, too—we have in the early national 
literature of Germany. When civilization first began to dawn 
among the people of that country; when first, though still 
surrounded by their Urwalder, they came somewhat to a con- 
sciousness of their character as a people, of their central position 
between sister nations, and what they might do by a resolute 
use of their inherent powers and external facilities: then they 
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laid the foundation on which to construct a literature, as hono- 
rable and beneficial to the nation as it is an object of admiration 
to the world. ; 

Like Greece, Germany, at the very outstart, produced an 
epic poem—Das Nibelungen Lied—in size, nearly equal to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. It were difficult to speak too highly 
of this production in its own sphere, as any one who ever read 
it will testify, and as a few facts will show. 

1. It has no author, in the strict sense. An anomaly, sure 
enough. This item, however, is to be accounted one of its main 
merits. While it cannot claim to be the mental offspring of 
any single genius,—say as the Aineid is the offspring of the 
mind of Virgil,—it has the higher distinction—the solitary dis- 
tinction among great poems—of being, both as to its contents 
and its form, the child of the natien—the offspring of the 
German people. 

2. This becomes the more evident by noticing a second cha- 
racteristic. Das Nibelungen Lied did not appear at any par- 
ticular time. It is impossible to fix upon some positive year, 
or even decade of years, when it first appeared. Topsy—in the 
most read of our ephemeral novels—“ ’spected she wasn’t born, 
but growed.” This poem was both born and growed; and a 
century or two must be allowed for the process. 

3. Not only are the places, the scenery, the figures, the in- 
dividuals, German; and these last again, not more in the form 
of their Teutonic names, than in their entire personalities: but 
the whole poem is richly set with German traits of character, 
and strung throughout on the truly golden chord of faithful- 
ness—True—the characteristic which, more than any other, 
marks the German people. 

After the age of Epics had passed away—after the nation, as 
such, had ceased to give form to poetry, as well as substance 
for it—individual poets arose, who turned their eye inward to 
the mysteries of the heart, and gave expression to the passions 
of the soul in the stirring strains of the lyric muse. And soon 
castles, fields, camps, and, we may add, peasant hearths, re- 
sounded with the songs of the Minnesiinger. Yet let these love- 
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songs be compared with the ballads of Spain—of many of which, 
by the way, we have translations in English—or with the songs 
of the Troubadours of France, and their nationality will be 
throughout apparent. They describe love as Germans under- 
stand, or rather feel it. 

In modern days, nations exercise large influence upon each 
other. The spread of civilization and Christianity has measu- 
rably identified their interests, united them in closer bonds, and 
made them better acquainted. As a consequence, the litera- 
tures of nations have more in common than formerly, and can 
no longer be as intensely national. The literature of modern 
Germany is an instance in point. What properly comes under 
this name, what rises above mediocrity, what will live when the 
rest shall have perished, is still markedly national in its ge- 
neral features, though less so in its substance than was once the 
case. The emphatically great men, those whose works really 
compose the later literature, laid all parts of the world under 
contribution. Every nationality was reflected, ‘and yet no lite- 
rature has an individual character more clearly marked than 
this apparent combination of all literatures.”’ 

It allows fair expression to the cosmopolitan genius of the 
people. These master-spirits communed with the master-spirits 
of other lands, but only to increase their inspiration, to give ad- 
ditional activity to their powers, to kindle their soul into higher 
and intenser fervor. ‘‘They gathered diamonds from every 
clime, but they polished them with a skill which was wholly 
their own. They made them reflect from every point of view, 
the image of themselves and theirs.”” ‘They studied the wise 
and the beautiful thoughts of all ages, but every word which 
they uttered was stamped with the impress of their own pecu- 
liar genius.” 

One instance more, and we shall consider our subject as suffi- 
ciently illustrated. That Britain should have produced a dis- 
tinctive national literature, might be inferred, independent of a 
knowledge of the fact, from its island position, and the self-re- 
liant spirit to which this position has given birth among the 
people. One drawback, however, it did have for centuries to 
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contend against. It was repeatedly conquered; and thus fo- 
reign people, foreign languages, and foreign habits were intro- 
duced, which had first to be put, so to speak, into solution with 
the native elements; whence a new compound resulted, to which 
we owe what is English literature. 

Much of England’s minor poetry is intensely national; the 
Englishman, English life, society, and scenery, are everywhere 
reflected in the boldest relief. With its prose literature—belles 
lettres, oratorical, political, and theological—the case stands 
pretty much the same. This one thing is notorious the world 
over—holding in literature not the less—that no one has ever 
had a better opinion of himself, or more carefully husbanded his 
own resources, that no one has dreamed dreams of greater fu- 
ture glory, and been more assiduous in bringing every available 
power to bear for rendering the dream of glory a reality, than 
sturdy John across the waters. 

In Poetry the first star of magnitude, and a star of the first 


magnitude, is old Father Chaucer. His greatest work—ad- 
mitted to be such by all, so far as we know—are the Canterbury 
Tales. However largely he was indebted to the Italian Bocca- 
cio for the framework of it, the poem itself, all its characters, 
their manner of acting in their respective situations, their con- 
versations and humor, are throughout English unadulterated. 


Spenser— 
“That gentle bard, 
Chosen by the muses for their page of state; 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace—” 


falls short of Chaucer in proportion as he is less truly national ; 
more mastered by, than mastering, the foreign. Shakspeare is 
a cosmopolitan, and speaks from the universal heart of man. 
Yet even he bears about him, all over his works, the traces of 
the age in which he lived, and the people to which he belonged. 
More distinctively national is Milton, who, though in a general 
sense the poet of the religious, Christian consciousness, is espe- 
cially that of this consciousness as it obtains in Great Britain. 
But, we trust, our citations are sufficient. From what has 
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been adduced we may distinctly apprehend what is national lite- 
rature, and from such an apprehension we may then also clearly 
see what is not national literature. And here it is in place to 
add, that very much of the eminent position, in every respect, 
which the two nations which we have lastly cited, hold, they 
owe.to their literature. It has not only kept pace with their 
growth, but has also been a main cause of it. It is one of the 
brightest and most valuable gems in the wreath of glory they 
wear. We fall not down and worship it; we do not belong to 
that school, apparently numerous and growing in our day. 
Nevertheless, save religion, we believe that there exists no force 
in society equally adapted and potent to bring about the well- 
being and elevation of a people as its literature. 

We have seen what national literature was in the past, and 
have taken notice of its effect. We have seen its more modern, 
somewhat different, but not the less glorious form; and have 
recognized its equally happy effect. It is yet left to say a word 
of American national literature—not so much that which is, as 
that which is to be. 

Look at the background, we have as a basis on which to con- 
struct our national literature. We commence with the disco- 
very of a before unknown world, to be added to a world known— 
a country that extends from pole to pole; intersected by rivers 
that exceed those of Asia; forests, in which you could bury the 
primeval German ones; plains, in which Italia’s would be lost; 
and mountains, that overtop the Alps.—Then come the first 
settlements and primitive struggles; the character of the early 
colonists—the proud, stern, and greedy Spaniard; the adventu- 
rous, tenacious Englishman; the lithe, versatile Frenchman— 
Catholic in the Canadas, Huguenot-Reformed, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas; the phlegmatic, discreet Ne- 
therlander; the thrifty, staid Teuton, and the lively Celt; the 
singularity of the original settler’s life and experience; contests 
with the Indians—a race that itself is a singularity in man’s 
history; the strange Colonial times; the Revolution; our spread 
and growth; our general history since. 

Our whole nationality commences different from others. We 
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start not with barbarism; but we start in the full flush of mo- 
dern civilization. No nation ever entered into existence under 
so favorable auspices and prospects; none is better prepared 
and more clearly called to represent a compact, well-defined, 
and yet expansive, free in its several parts, world-embracing 
nationality, than the American. 

The blood of every nation of Edrope runs in our veins, and 
yet out of the many is to grow one. There will thus be begot- 
ten a new order of national life, that may be as broad and uni- 
versal as the soil it shall cover. 

Again: new world-moving ideas have struck root among us. 
Their development and full practical application mainly lie with 
us. Many of the inalienable rights of man; civil and religious 
freedom, will erect their proudest monuments of victory in the 
land of their first adoption. All this, and much more, is matter 
for a national literature—a literature that will be, as it should 
be, somewhat unique in character, and unsurpassed in excellence. 

We need a national literature. It will wonderfully aid in 
harmonizing our elements, and in producing that union and 
freedom in truth, as well as name among us, in which lie our 
strength, safety, and glory. 

The American people will own it; they will call it theirs. 
They will foster and cherish it. No people ever clung more to 
its literature, and upheld it better than we will cling to ours, 
than we will uphold it, if it proves to be what we have a right 
to expect it to be; if it proves true to our history; true to the 
genius which characterizes us; true to the mission which Pro- 
vidence has assigned us. 





Orphan Homes. 


Art. V.—ORPHAN HOMES. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. RUSSELL, A.M., ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 


Orphanage is confessedly a most pitiable condition. It 
touches the deepest springs of sympathy in the philanthropist’s 
heart. But in the Christian especially, it awakens feelings still 
more tender in behalf of its God-inflicted sorrows. Our divine 
Lord Himself, not only pities all their griefs, but has promised 
to provide the most certain, special relief. 

All God’s promises are sure; for He is faithful and true, 
In Christ Jesus, all His promises to us are yea and amen. 
Joshua, at the end of a long life of service, records the fact, 
that God’s part of the covenant of deliverance made with Israel, 
was all literally fulfilled. ‘There failed not aught of any good 
thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel: all 
came to pass.’’ (Josh. xxi. 4, 5.) 

This faithful Promiser has pledged Himself in behalf of the 
orphan. He delights to call Himself, and to be known as the 
Father of the fatherless. And the special value of this relation 
to orphans, is so great, that in those cases where faith appre- 
hends it, it even proves a blessing indeed, to lose the protection 
of an earthly parent by the all-wise and merciful providence of 
God, and thereby to have the sure pledge given of the divine 
care and favor of our Father in heaven. 

Yet is orphanage, in mere nature, a calamity more deplorable 
than any other which in the same order can befall helpless 
childhood. Pitiable in the last degree, it appeals in a voice of 
most plaintive sorrow to our kindly sympathies; and the muffled 
sounds of the grave-clods, falling upon the coffin-lid of the buried 
parent, plead tenderly for the helpless orphan. God, our hea- 
Venly Father, also directly interposes with promises and pledges 
in the orphan’s behalf. 
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How much as a class, destitute orphans claim the divine com- 
passion and regard, the holy Scriptures tell us in manifold ways. 
The charges to His people to honor Him by redeeming God’s 
pledges in behalf of the orphan, are numerous, and plain, and 
clear. To any one who has not given the matter direct attention 
and study, the fulness and frequency of Scripture reference to 
orphanage, will indeed be surprising. The most casual reader 
of the Bible cannot overlook the fact, so broadly spread out, 
that the most helpless classes of our race, the orphan and the 
widow, receive from the Father of all, abundant assurances of 
His interest and care in their behalf, and His numerous pledges 
and provisions in their favor. 

“Leave thy fatherless children and I will preserve them 
alive,’ (Jer. xlix. 11), is the encouraging word of the Lord to 
parents called away from earth to heaven. So again it is de- 
clared, “‘A Father of the fatherless and a Judge of the widow 
is God, in His holy habitation.” (Ps. Ixviii. 3.) And again, 
‘*In Thee, the fatherless findeth mercy.” (Hos. xiv. 3.) And 
again, ‘‘ Thou art the helper of the fatherless.”” (Ps. x. 14.). 

Besides these direct declarations and special pledges, there 
are also other Scripture references, which go further to show . 
how large a place this mournful class of our race has in the 
gracious provisions of God’s mercy. God Jlegislates in their 
behalf: ‘Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child.” 
(Ex. xxii. 22.) “Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the 
fatherless.”. (Deut. xxiv. 17.) ‘The Lord doth execute the 
judgment of the fatherless.” (Deut. x. 18.) His people were 
to lay up of their gathered fruits and increase, that ‘The fa- 
therless and widow which are within thy gates, shall come and 
eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in 
all the work of thy hands.”” (Deut. xiv. 29.). 

Among the grievous sins for which the people were punished, 
God charges them with having vexed the fatherless, (Ezek. xxii. 
7), and oppressed them, (Mal. iii. 5.): Isaiah charges (i. 25) 
and (Jer. v. 28), that princes judge not the fatherless, who have 
no gifts or rewards to put into their hands. Wo is pronounced 
upon those who make laws that they may rob the fatherless. 
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(Isaiah x. 2.). To overwhelm the fatherless, Job charges (vi. 27), 
as the vilest of crimes: and the wicked (Job xxiv. 3), drive 
away the ass of the fatherless, and (9), they pluck the fatherless 
from the breast. In answer to the charge of Eliphaz, that Job 
had sent away widows empty and broken the arms of the father- 
less, (xxii. 9): he appeals to God, because he had delivered 
the fatherless, (xxix. 12), and that he had divided his morsel 
with them, (xxxi. 17), and had not lifted up his hand against 
them, when he saw his help in the gate, (v. 21.). 

One of the main conditions on which God promised to bless 
His people, was, that they oppress not the stranger, the father- 
less and the widow, (Jer. vii. 6), and if they would do no violence 
to the fatherless, He would keep their kings upon the throne 
forever, (xxii. 3.). And because they did not hearken unto 
the Lord, but oppressed the fatherless, (Zech. vii. 10), He scat- 
tered them among all nations. (14.). 

David prays, as the bitterest form of curse, that the children 
of his enemy may be left fatherless, (Ps. cix. 9), and no one to 
show them favor. (12.) And the Lord Himself has declared 
that He, who has shown so much favor to the orphan, will have 
no mercy on the fatherless who are hypocrites and evil-doers, 
(Isa. ix. 17); for the great mercy of God, is turned into wrath 
by the folly of wickedness. 

Very tender is the pity of the Lord our God. And He shows 
it especially to the weak, the frail, the helpless, and the lost. 
The good Shepherd seeks that which was lost until He finds it; 
He gently leads those that be ailing and keeps the lame from 
being turned out of the way; while His tenderest care is be- 
stowed upon the lambs, which He gathers with His arm, and 
gently bears them upon His own loving bosom. So the Lord 
our Saviour dies to save our lost world; while angels, in the 
worlds on high, where sin was never known, have not received 
such miraculous interpositions of the Divine favor. 

From what is thus shown of the general character of our 
heavenly Father, it might be expected beforehand, that the 
mournful condition of orphanage would call forth His tender 
compassion and loving-kindness. The mercy of the Lord, that 

37 
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extends unto children’s children of them that know and fear 
His name; and that which is shown unto thousands of them 
that love Him and keep His commandments; is, therefore, not 
wanting to the fatherless child. The sorest temporal loss, and 
the bitterest earthly grief, which the Almighty visits upon the 
child called to bear the sorrows of the orphan’s sad lot, cannot 
go unnoticed by Him, without whose will not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground. So well known among the prophets of 
Israel was this pledged favor of God towards the orphan, that 
Jeremiah uses this idea, not only to show in the strongest figure 
the mournful desolations of his people, but still more to plead in 
their favor the faithful promises: (Lam. y. 3), “‘ We are orphans 
and fatherless, our mothers are widows.”’ 

Christianity falls not short of the Jewish economy in its care 
for the orphan: and Christ, who was the fulfilment of all that 
was promised in the Old Testament, embodied in Himself and 
in His Holy Religion, all the grace and truth of the Father of 
the fatherless. So the early Church, from the start, was fully 
impressed with the divine favor in behalf of the unfortunate 
condition of the orphan child. No promise of the Father was 
ignored or undervalued. The fatherless and widow held the 
same relation to the promises of the new covenant, that was so 
specially prominent in the old. 

The best evidence of having pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father, St. James declares, is this: “ to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” This apparently 
incidental reference to the working power of the Christian 
principle, is a stronger acknowledgment, if possible, in this 
particular relation to the orphan, than would have been even a 
special law given im point. The wondrous love of Jesus, in the 
days of His flesh, did not overlook the widow of Nain, whose 
only son, the dead orphan boy; He restored to her alive. And 
the Apestle makes special mention of the fatherless and nephews 
of widows, who are expected to learn to show piety at home. 
(1 Tim. y. 3.) The whole spirit of the Gospel, using the figure 
of adoption as setting forth our newly begotten relation to God, 
is the best evidence of the extended promise of the Lord to the 
helpless orphanage of sinners. 
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God’s promise in behalf of the orplian, may to some, seem 
empty and vain. But He has made provision for its full reali- 
zation. This is in the form of a trust mortgaged upon the 
Church. The perpetual presence of the poor, is an inheritance 
belonging to the followers of the Lord Jesus. The poor we have 
always. Of these, the orphan is especially committed to the 
sacred care of the Church; whose holy religion, pure and unde- 
filed, proves itself divine and truly Christian in this; that it 
visits the fatherless and widows in their affliction. Never can 
the Church, the mother of us all, be unmindful of this sacred trust. 
As a true mother, bestowing the tenderest care upon the weakliest 
and most helpless of her household, the orphan is received as 
one of the least of Christ’s own, in whom He himself is present 
to receive attention. 

When the orphan comes, claiming help by the very fact of 
utter helplessness, so made by the hand of Providence, the call 
is in Christ’s name; and it is also with divine authority. In 
all the temporal blessings, which have been bestowed upon men 
in any age in Christian lands, there is always held that reserve, 
by which the Lord of all, is to receive again from the hands of 
His stewards, what is thus needed to further His cause or make 


good His promised pledges. This trusteeship of the Lord’s 


stewards can never be fully cancelled; and wo be to him who 
repudiates its conditions, and so dishonors God in making His 
promise seem to fail. 

Sometimes it seems, indeed, as though God’s covenant en- 
gagements failed. We often find men, in times of His tarrying 
or trying of our faith, to give up all hope in His word; and, 
considering the delay to be a failure, they begin most readily to 
find fault with God, when man alone is to be blamed. Who, 
for instance, has not doubted, or known others to have doubted, 
the promise given to the command to train up a child in the 
way he should go, that when he is old he will not depart from 
it? And yet whenever there is any apparent failure of the 
truth of this, in the nurture of a Christian child, rest assured, 
that the fault is not with God—nor is the failure to make the 
promise good, owing to any unfaithfulness, or even slackness, 
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on His part. But the ground of failure in the after life of the 
child, is most assuredly in the imperfections of the human part; 
the training, in some respect, was NOT in the way he should go. 
So, when God has intrusted certain benefits to man, that he 
may dispense them in the name of the Lord, and the treasure 
that is thus committed to earthen vessels fails to be securely 
kept to such end; or, when the talent that has been committed 
to the servant, who is wicked and slothful, is buried in the earth, 
instead of being made to increase for the Master; or, when the 
steward is unfaithful to his trust, and unjustly uses his Lord’s 
goods, so that His drafts are not honored—then, indeed, the 
promises of God may for a time, by these human shortcomings, 
seem to fail. But God is true, though every man be a liar; 
and so bring His word to temporary dishonor. 

If we, however, consider the Lord, who has promised to be 
the Father of the fatherless, and who will keep those orphans 
alive, that have been committed unto Him, as being absolutely 
Lord of all, there will appear abundant means and ability always 
at hand for making good His pledge. The cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, and the silver and the gold belong to Him. In- 
trusted to the keeping of men, it is sometimes, when God calls 
for it, wickedly withheld. But He will always provide the 
means, nevertheless, to make His word of promise sure, and will 
transfer His goods from the unworthy steward to one who is 
more faithful. 

Ravens can be made to bring His needy servant bread— 
whose bread and water were surely promised him. The widow’s 
cruse of oil and the bag of meal can be kept from failing, until 
the famine be passed, at His word. So, too, the few barley 
loaves and small fishes, with His blessing, may more than suffice 
to feed the hungry multitude that look to Him for daily bread. 
And the ten thousand hidden ways of Providence may bring 
blessings, supply wants, feed, clothe, and comfort God’s needy 
creatures, by the hands of men—or of dumb nature, if man fails 
to do God’s will. True, God’s stewards are not always men of 
faith, promptly honoring any call, which the Lord makes upon 
them for that which is His own, and is only left to their trust. 
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They may not have faith to understand, that when a beggar, a 
church agent, a widow, or an orphan, comes before them, it is 
as if the Lord Himself were saying to them:—‘“TI am hungry; 
give me food: I am needy; afford me help: I claim part of thy 
care and home, bestow on me thy favors.” To those who do 
so hear His call, He will at last say:—* Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me. Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you!” 

History, coming down to us in the Christian Church, bears 
testimony to the fact that God has not left Himself without re- 
cord, in any age; that He does afford means for the keeping of 
His promise in behalf of the orphan. Many thousands of Chris- 
tian homes have welcomed the poor orphan in the name of the 
Lord. And in special times or places, when this class of per- 
sons, claiming the Christian charities of the Church, because, 
from whatever cause, too numerous to be fully provided for by 
individual effort, institutions adapted to this end were charita- 
bly founded and nourished by the Church. Lest the bleak 
world of sin should cause one of these little ones to offend, they 
are to be taken into a more safe retreat, which is of gracious 
right theirs, where the nurture of the Christian family may 
mould their lives into the order of grace. Homeless orphans 
are thus surrounded with the atmosphere of a Christian house- 
hold; and “solitary’’ may there be “‘set in families,” under the 
blessings and influences of home-life, which the Church of Christ 
provides in honor of their Father. 

Great danger is there, however, that, in looking thus for the 
perpetual presence of the Lord Jesus, in the person of a little 
orphan, the natural eye, instead of the eye of faith, will be used. 
Had this been the manner of the prophet, little David would 
not have been taken from the sheepfold to become Israel's king. 

Of Christ Himself, the prophet had foretold, that when they 
should see Him, there is nothing comely in Him, that they 
should desire Him; but as a root out of dry ground He would 
come to His people. Yet to an eye of loving faith, He is the 
fairest among ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely. 
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Now when He comes, making a draft upon His stewards in 
favor of a helpless little orphan, the natural impulse is to look 
upon the outward appearance of the child. If it is well-favored, 
and is measurably beautiful and lovely—affectionate and kind ; 
or if its father has been a soldier, it is much more likely, on the 
side of mere nature, to call forth favor and attention. But if, 
as is most generally the case, the poor, helpless creature has a 
forbidding exterior; if it, by neglect and exposure, be untidy, 
filthy, ill-tempered, diseased, or deformed ; nature revolts from 
all this, and, through such a veil, does not see the image of our 
Lord. Hungry, sick, naked, imprisoned, a stranger, and the 
like forms of divine need, in the miserable of our fellow-beings, 
are not inviting calls amid the pleasures of life. 

Divine love shed abroad in the hearts of Christ’s people, 
moves, however, to the ready discharge of the most unpleasant 
duty. Much of the duty that is to be done, in the exercise of 
Christian charity, is unwelcome. But when it has been done 


by the “love of Christ, which constraineth us,” it afterwards 


‘“‘bringeth forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness.”’ With 
this powex, the Lord makes good His promise to helpless orphans 
left unto Him. 

Considering that we are God’s stewards, intrusted with what- 
ever we have of His bounty received, it is plain that we are to 
hold ourselves ready to honor any call which the Lord may see 
fit to make upon us. And knowing now also His interest in be- 
half of orphans, and His pledges in their favor, we are in duty 
bound to meet the calls of God in this form, now so alarmingly 
multiplying on every hand around us. 

War, with its desolating hand, has passed over all our fair 
land, and turned happy homes into sad wailing places for our 
slain fathers, and brothers, and sons. Widows, with their fa- 
therless children, mourning the loss of their earthly stay and 
support, fill the whole land with sorrow; and pitiful cries are 
heard from the lonely orphans, whose helpless grief cannot wash 
away the bloody loss of a slain father, and whose desolate con- 
dition now adds but bitterness to the memory of what they have 
been called to suffer. Ten thousandfold evils of this kind have 
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come upon our once happy and united land; and we have now 
only to face them, and deal with them as facts; however un- 
welcome they may be, they challenge attention to-day. Never 
was there such a special call in this regard, perhaps, in the life 
of our nation, and would to God it may not again come to be a 
part of the afflictive experience of our country! Like the evils 
of the flood, may the good Lord not again repeat them! 

Such a degree of special interest has this fact come to pos- 
sess, that even some States, in the merely natural order, have 
been aroused to an unprecedented degree of activity in this 
direction, and are taking measures to provide homes for the or- 


phans of soldiers. Our own noble commonwealth is foremost 
here. This, asa purely civil duty, is all well enough, and worthy 
of high praise. Even to provide for the body and the mind of 
orphans, is far better than to neglect them entirely—body, 
mind, and soul. But, both temporal and eternal, material and 
spiritual wants, ought to be provided for in the cas? of the or- 
phan, as well as others. And just in proportion as the import- 


ance and value of the one exceed the other, do the claims of 
the soul and spirit become loud and imperative. 

Here, then, has the Church a special call to duty. Our Zion, 
though comparatively small among the tribes of this country, 
has a population, embracing confirmed and baptized members 
and others under her immediate influence, of about half a mil- 
lion souls. Along with these direct and enlarging numbers, 
there belongs to our people no inconsiderable amount of tem- 
poral wealth. Millions of the Lord’s substantial treasures, 
broad acres of productive land, yielding annually rich increase 
to the husbandman, and houses of comfort and plenty, bless our 
honest, frugal, and industrious people. The earth has not been 
made to withhold her fruits in their season, and the very clouds 
drop fatness. Surely, more than one lone talent has our Lord 
put into our hands, which He will take account of when He re- 
turns to claim His own. Happy will that servant be who proves 
faithful to his trust! 

For some time past, the Church has been made especially to 
feel her duty in regard to this practical side of her Christian 
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life. Even before the war began to desolate the land and make 
widows and orphans by tens of thousands, there were initiatory 
steps taken to begin the work of caring for the destitute father- 
less. The several Classes took action on the matter; the East- 
ern Synod had its attention called to the subject; and, finally, 
it came up for definite action during the sitting of the first Ge- 
neral Synod at Pittsburgh. 

A Committee had been appointed, at the Synod held in Car- 
lisle, in October, 1863, to report a paper on the subject to the 
General Synod, to be held in the month of November following. 
On the report of this Committee to the General Synod, a very 
full discussion was held, extending through several sittings of 
the Synod. It was on all sides felt to be no longer an open 
question, as to whether or not we ought to have such institutions 
in the Reformed Church of this country, as would make the 
care of the orphan a part of the general benevolent work and 
duty of the Church. Whatever differences of opinion were 
found to exist on the general subject, related more to the kind 
of institutions called for, and the ability of the Church to che- 
rish them, than to the question whether they were or were not 
needed. In the end the Synod, with great unanimity, adopted 
the report, with its resolutions, fully committing the Church to 
the great work. 

So far as the action of the General Synod has come to take 
form according to the plan then adopted, it promises encouraging 
results. A General Board of Directors for Orphan Homes was 
elected, and has been organized under a most liberal perpetual 
charter, with power to authorize the organization of Homes for 
Orphans, to be under the special care and management of Lo- 
cal Boards, auxiliary to this General Board. 

Already several such Homes are in operation, and others 
seem to be called for, and are to be established. The charity 
of the Church seems to flow readily in this direction; and, with 
becoming zeal, men are not wanting to dedicate themselves to 
the work. With God’s blessing on these efforts, the largest 
good may be expected as the result of faith and good works.) 
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What is now most needed in behalf of this noble effort of the 
Church, in order to carry on successfully the gracious work to 
which we are thus formally committed, is for all our people to 
take it to their hearts, and cherish it in the love of Christ. 

No particular almsgiving carries with it a more direct refe- 
rence to the charge of Christ than this, which undertakes to 
feed His lambs, who, by His hand, have been deprived of their 
natural support; and, so come to receive directly from Him, 
through the love of His people, their daily bread, at the hands 
of the Church. | 

For this charity there is, for us now, a call, which may not 
be unheard or misunderstood, without the most grievous failure 
of duty. The Lord Jesus is claiming for Himself—through 
the helpless orphans—shelter, and homes, and food, and rai- 
ment, and love. Thousands are by the calamitous visitations 
of war made orphans, in the most pitiable condition. They 
meet us in the streets, come to our doors, and plead for help. 
The voice of crying pierces the ears of the God of the father- 
less; and He authorizes His stewards to take from the trust 
He has committed to their keeping, and bestow it upon these 
poor. He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord; and 
this shall be repaid unto him. 

Along with other duties demanded of us, and with all other 
calls to charity, this one surely may not be overlooked. We 
may not glean our harvest fields so closely as to leave nothing 
wherewith the fatherless may be satisfied. The sheaf that is 
left is for them; the remaining olives should cheer their hearts; 
and the grapes left after the general gathering, should be for 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. (Deut. xxiv. 17, 21). 
These provisions and allowances for them, are as much theirs, 
though they be in our hands; as if the Lord had by special pro- 
vidence given these directly to them, without having blessed 
us with the trust of their keeping. 

Jesus when He would feed the hungry multitude with a few 
small loaves, first receives it from His disciples, then blesses the 
bread, then gives it back to His disciples, who in turn dispense 
it to the famished thousands. So He ever does; man becomes 
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His agent, His almoner to dispense His blessings. He gives 
to us; and shall we withhold from them for whom it was inten- 
ded? 

Happy is the man, who in this matter can use Job’s solemn 
appeal in his own defence: If I have withheld the poor from 
their desires , or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

Or have eaten my morsel by myself alone, and the fatherless 
hath not eaten thereof ; 

For from my youth he was brought up with me, as with a 
father; * * *— 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering: 

If his loins have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleeces of my sheep; 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless when I saw 
my help in the gate; 

Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, and mine 
arm be broken from the bone. (Job. xxxi. 16-22). 

Christian charity is such a divine and heavenly grace, that it 
bestows a double blessing ; both the receiver and the giver of its 
benefits are made to taste its joys. Not with mere words does 
it bless; saying, be ye fed, be ye clothed, be ye warmed ; but in 


very deed as well as word, it ministers in the name of Christ. 
Remembering the words of our Lord Jesus, how He said, “It 


” 


is more blessed to give than to receive;’’ it were surprising in- 
deed, in any other beings than men, to find so many who covet 
not earnestly this blessedness, of the best of gifts among all the 
Christian graces. 

It is a joyful reflection to know, that it is in the hearts of 
many to take part in this blessed cause of the Lord. The loud 
call to this special work of grace and love, in the name of 
Christ, comes up in its appeal to our Christian charity, from 
the sorrow-stricken of the land. It is a worthy work, for the 
church to take up the divine commission of Jesus Christ, to feed 
His hungry, clothe His naked, and provide homes for His 
fatherless ones. 
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There is no need that this matter should be urged and pressed 
upon any, by strong appeals to their sense of Christian duty. 
It is such a heavenly privilege of ministering so directly to our 
dear Lord and Saviour, that none should be found to refuse, in 
so far as they are able, thus to do kindness to Jesus, in the 
person of the helpless orphan. No wonder that the thousands, 
needed to establish and sustain the several homes already pro- 
jected, are in due time forthcoming for the cause. The Home 
at Bridesburg has been sustained above all that was anticipated. 
The new Home recently purchased in the beautiful Lebanon 
Valley, (at a cost of $34.000;) the almost equally fine property 
secured for a Home in Western Pennsylvania by the St. Paul’s 
Classis; the more humble Home in Centre County, and the 
projected Home at Frederick, Md.—all speak of the earnest 
work of the Reformed Church. 

Let then a Reformed Orphan’s Home become speedily a real- 
ity, in yet other parts of the Church. Let these Homes stand 
as noble monuments of our church-life, flowing from the loving 
heart of Jesus, and our Christian liberality and charity, as well 
as our living theology, will bless the present and future ages. 

God will prosper the work begun in His name, and com- 
mitted in faith, to the fostering care of His hands. Here is a 
broad and rich field in which the liberal hand may sow bounti- 
fully, where also there may be bountiful reaping. Here the 
people will be able to see the work of their hands prospering, in 
this thrice blessed means of Christian usefulness, and practical 
piety. 

The blessing of them that are ready to perish, shall come 
upon those whose purposes join in this work, now formally in 
the hands of the Church. Let there be no delay, or slackness 
in beginning, or going forward. Even where seeming difficul- 
ties and adverse circumstances come in the way, God can over- 
rule all for good to this cause, undertaken for His glory, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 
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Art. VI—THE OLD DISTINCTION BETWEEN “GEMEINDE” 
AND “KIRCHE,” 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE 74TH QUESTION OF THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, 


The status of the unbaptized children of Christian parents is 
at present a subject of considerable thought in the Reformed 
Church. Some are disposed to hold that, according to the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, they are members of the Church by virtue 
of their birth of Christian parents. This view runs out into 
dangerous consequences, and is plainly untenable. It has, 
moreover, no ground either in the Catechism or in the theology 
of the Church in the period which gave birth to our symbol, or 
that has since been current. This false and dangerous theory 
is based upon a simple misapprehension, which it is the object 
of this article to illuminate and correct. 

What has confused the minds of those who have adopted this 
false theory, is a mistranslation* of the 74th answer in the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. In answer to the question, “Are infants 
also to be baptized?” the answer is in the affirmative; and the 
ground on which it is based in the old English version is, that 
‘they, as well as the adult, are included in the covenant and 
Church of God.” This is taken to teach that they are to be 
baptized because they are already members of the Church; and 
this, also, is plainly the sense of the language as it stands in 
the translation. But now take this meaning as the true one, 


* It is well known that the English translation which we have in the 
old hitherto received version is altogether irresponsible, and without any 
ecclesiastical authority. It is not even known who made the translation. 
It came to us, as it seems, from the version in use in the Dutch Church, 
but merely through the book-publisher. It is said that the translation 
was made in England by a woman. The version contained in the Triglot 
Edition, is the first critical English translation made under the eye of the 
Church. Even this, as yet, has not been ecclesiastically sanctioned. 
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and you have a flat contradiction of it immediately following, 
where it says: ‘“‘ They must, therefore, by baptism, as a sign of 
the covenant, be also admitted into the Christian Church.” 
How can they be admitted into the Christian Church, when 
they are already included in the covenant and Church of God? 

Such a palpable contradiction bears on its face the suggestion 
that there must be something wrong in the translation, and we 
need only look at the original to assure ourselves that this is 
actually the case. There we find that the first part of the pas- 
sage, which is thus made in the translation to contradict itself, 
reads: ‘*Dieweil sie sowohl als die Alten in den Bund Gottes 
und seine Gemeine gehoren—and the second reads: ‘so sollen 
sie auch durch die Taufe, als des Bundes-Zeichen, der Christlichen 
Kirche einverleibt,” &c. The mistake is that the old English 
translation makes no distinction between the words Gemeinde 
and Kirche, which two words in the mind of the authors of the 
Catechism, and the theology of the Church then and since, as 
well as in the German wsus loguendi, have quite a different 
sense. 

Gemeinde is a wider and more general conception than Kirche ; 
it includes more. It has the sense of the English community, com- 
monalty, communion, congregation. Many by birth, traditionary 
life, and general communion belong to the Christian community, 
who are not incorporated members of the Church. Thus, in Juda- 
ism, all children born of Jewish families belonged to the religious 
community of the people of God, but they were not members of 
the Jewish religious constitution or Church until they were cir- 
cumcised. This alone made them members of the divinely in- 
stituted Jewish economy, and conferred upon them, and assured 
to them its rights and mercies. Their birth of Jewish parents 


gave them great privileges as standing and living in the chosen 
community; but not their birth, only their circumcision made 
them actually incorporated members of the divine Jewish con- 
stitution of grace. In like manner children of Christian pa- 
rents stand in the Christian community, and as such occupy 
a position of decided privilege and advantage; they have pro- 
mises, by which they are included with their parents in the pro- 
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mised mercies of the same covenant, and have their incorpora- 
tion into the Church insured to them by the position and piety 
of their parents, but they become members of the Church only 
by their actual baptism. 

We have a similar distinction and difference, even in other 
spheres. There are many in a nation; as, for instance, all 
children and minors, besides others who from abroad live in its 
bosom, who are not actual citizens, and thus members incorpo- 
rate in the nation. They are part and parcel of the national 
commonalty or community, but not members of the organic con- 
stitution of the nation. So in every Christian country, and in 
every Christian congregation there are many who belong to the 
Christian community, who are not actual members of the Church. 
It is in this sense that even Congregationalists make a distinc- 
tion between the congregation and the Church; in the congre- 
gation they include all who by traditionary life, or by preference, 
sympathy, and community of thiaking and feeling, are in the 
draught of the Church’s influence; but in the Church they in- 
clude only such as have become actual members of the body by 
the rites, and according to the order, current among them. 

In the Palatinate, where no denominational divisions existed, 
but all were Reformed, the community was one, and it included 
all, adults and infants; but the Church was a divine constitu- 
tion in the bosom of this Christian community; into this Church 
baptism alone could admit, and infants who belonged to this 
Christian community, and belonged at the same time to the fa- 
milies of their parents, who stood in the Church, and were, 
moreover, with these parents included in the promise of the co- 
venant which baptism completed and sealed, the title of these 
infants to baptism, and so to incorporation with the Church, 
was regarded as sure and indisputable. 

Some strenuous Calvinists were disposed to find the basis of 
Gemeine farther back in the divine election, thus holding that 
all included in the eternal election, were by virtue of it included 
in the Gemeine, though not yet actually in the Church, but en- 
titled on this ground to admission by baptism. This, however, 
seems confined to some of the Dutch commentators, who were 
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particularly disposed to interpret the Catechism by the strictest 
logical consequences of the decretal system. Thus D’Outrein, 
in his catechetical exposition of the 74th Question, asks: Ques. 
‘Show further that the children of Christians also belong to 
the people of God (Gemeine)? Ans. Christ has purchased His 
people (Gemeine) with His blood (Acts xx. 28). The elect chil- 
dren are also purchased by the blood of Christ. Therefore the 
elect children also belong to the people of God (Gemeine).”’ 
We have not found this theory in other commentators on the 
Catechism, and it was clearly not in the mind of its authors, as 
it is also foreign to its entire churchly genius. 

Not on the ground of abstract eternal election, but by birth 
from and hereditary relation to their Christian parents, does 
the Catechism regard the children of Christian parents as be- 
longing to the Gemeinde. Hence, also, its commentators are 
in the constant habit of referring to the analogous fact, that in 
the Old Testament, even the children of Jewish parents, not- 
withstanding their Jewish birth brought them many advantages, 
had to be circumcised as the conditio sine qua non of member- 
ship in the divine constitution of grace as it then stood. 

This is precisely what the Heidelberg Catechism teaches on 
this question, the sense of which is wholly perverted by the un- 
fortunate translation in the old version, and has been the means 
of badly misleading some, and the source of much embarrass- 
ment to others. It will accordingly be found that in the transla- 
tion contained in the Triglot Edition of the Catechism, this 
awkward blunder has been corrected. There the proper distine- 
tion between Gemeinde and Kirche is observed, and the true 
sense of the original correctly given thus: ‘‘Since they, as well 
as their parents,* belong to the covenant and people of God.” 
Then follows without the contradiction, the other part: ‘‘They 
are also by Baptism, as a sign of the covenant, ingrafted into 
the Christian Church.” 

It will be interesting to show that by the older translators of 


, 


* Die Alten,” being a common expression for the “ parents.” To trans- 
late it literally “the old ones,” or, as in the common version, “ Adults,” 
misses the sense entirely. 
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the Catechism, and in the translated commentaries on it, this 
distinction between the words Gemeinde and Kirche is carefully 
observed, while in some late ones it is entirely overlooked and 
unperceived. 

We must, however, here state the fact, that the word Gemeine 
was also sometimes used so as to include the sense of the word 
Church. But in such cases this sense is determined by the con- 
text, and it is always so used as carefully to fix its sense in this 
way. ‘The error referred to has grown out of the habit of making 
it in all cases equal to the word Church. Wherever the word 
is uniformly taken to be equal to the word Church, flat contra- 
dictions arise; and where the distinction is made, another word 
or phrase is used to give its equivalent in the translation. 

Let us give some illustrations from Dr. Parry’s old English 
translation of Pareus’ Ursinus, and the translation by Dr. Wil- 
liard, recently made.* We have not the Latin of Pareus, so 
as to verify the distinction between the two words in question 
in the Latin. Nor is this absolutely necessary, since it is clear 
from the English translation made from the Latin that the same 
distinction is made in the Latin itself. 

Notice first how the distinction referred to is recognized in 
the following quotation from Parry’s English translation of 
Pareus’ Ursinus. He says, all to whom the covenant doth be- 


long have a right to baptism: ‘whether they be of understand- 


ing, professing faith, and amendment of life, or infants born in 
the wombe of the Church.”’ 


* In what we are necessarily compelled to say of this translation, we, 
of course, do not wish in the least to undervalue the labor of Dr. Williard 
in giving this large work an English dress, which is valuable as a book 
of reference. Nor do we attribute to him any wrong motive, much less 
suppose for a moment that he made his translation in the interest of a 
theory. He was evidently carried along unconsciously by the influence 
of thinking then and still current in our popular and prevailing American 
theology, a snare into which it has been, and still is, so easy to fall. We 
are confident that his love for the true sense of the Catechism will insure 
his favor of the criticism we make, especially when the mistake is one 
suggested to and inwrought in his youthful study by a bad translation of 
the Heidelberg Catechism itself. 
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Again: “All they are to be baptized, who are to be accounted 
for the disciples and schollers of Christ: But for the disciples 
and schollers of Christ are to be accounted all those of under- 
standing, who professe faith and repentance; neither they only, 
but their infants also, which are born in the Church, that is, in 
the schoole of Christ.”’ (P. 417). j 

How clear is the distinction maintained in the following ex- 
tract: “ Baptisme is instituted to be a token and symbole of our . 
receiving and entrance into the Church. For these are opposed 
and contradictory, Zo be, and Not to bee in the Church: To 
enter, and Not to enter into the Church. For God will have all 
THE Citizens oF His Cuurcu thus enfranchised; and those 
who are not baptized when they may, hee will not have reckoned 
in the number of his Church.”’ (P. 412). 

In a word, in Dr. Parry’s old translation, Pareus’ Ursinus, 
is over and over made to declare that Baptism is the rite of 
initiation into the Church, and that the baptized “onely are re- 
ceived into the Church” (p. 412), that it is “a receiving or ma- 
triculating and admitting” into the Church (p. 424), and yet he 
also tells us just as clearly, that “infants are born in the womb 
of the Church,”’ and that they are “from their mother’s wombs 
to be reckoned for members of the Church.”’ (pp. 417, 418.) 
Who does not clearly see that here we must either charge 
the author with a plain and flat contradiction, or else make the 
distinction referred to, which, even in these passages where the 
English translator uses the word Church, is observed and 
recognized in the peculiar expressions ‘‘ born in the womb of the 
Church,” and “reckoned for members’ —that is regarded as 
members only in a certain peculiar sense. 

Dr. Williard in his translation of Pareus’ Ursinus, seems not 
to have noticed, at least has not at all observed and recognized 
this distinction. One must wonder that the palpable contra- 
dictions, in which the translation involves the text, did not startle 
the translator, and suggest to him to seek for the proper solu- 
tion. A few quotations will make this oversight and consequent 
contradiction clear. 

Thus the third of the above quoted passages from Pareus 
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(the middle of it, however, omitted by Dr. Williard, according 
to the copy before us) is rendered as follows: 

“‘ Baptism was appointed to be the sign of our entrance and 
reception into the Church; because God will have all those who 
are members of His Church (all the citizens of His Church, 
Parry translates) to be admitted in this way, so that those who 
are not baptized, when they enjoy sufficient opportunity, are 
excluded from the Church.” (p. 360.) What are we here taught 
according to the translation, which does not recognize the dis- 
tinction in question? We are taught that God will have all 
those who are members of the Church, admitted into the Church 
by baptism! The same kind of palpable contradiction, which 
we have from the same oversight in the old version of the Cate- 
chism, where we are taught that infants are included in the 
covenant and Church of God, and must, therefore, by baptism 
be also admitted into the Christian Church! 

How Parry observes this distinction, and Dr. Williard over- 
looks it, may be seen most clearly from another passage: Dr. 
Williard translates: ‘‘These (infants) are also disciples of 
Christ, being born in the Church.” (p. 362.) Parry translates: 
(“Infants born of Christian parents) also are disciples, as being 
born in the schoole of Christ.”’ (p. 414). 

But we notice a few more instances of the flat contradictions 
referred to. On page 369 of Williard’s Ursinus, we are told 
by the translation that ‘infants are born in the Church,” and 
yet on page 367, we are told that baptism is “A sacrament, 
which God has instituted to be a solemn rite of initiation into 
the Church,” (also on p. 370), and on page 360, substantially 
the same thing is taught in several places. On page 369, we 
are told that ‘Christ wills that all who belong to Him and His 
Church should be separated from the world by baptism.’’ Those 
who are in the Church by birth, are by baptism to be initiated 
into it! On page 378, we are told that “the infant children of 
Christians are also included in the Church,” then we are told in 
the same sentence that Christ will have them “received and 
enrolled by baptism,”’ then, still in the same sentence, we are 
told that by baptism, as by circumcision in the Old Testament, 
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their ‘“‘reception into the Church is sealed;’’ and at the close 
of the sentence, we have the conclusion “that those infants 
should be baptized, who are either born in the Church, or come 
into it from the world with their parents!” 

What does all this mean? We must either charge Pareus’ 
Ursinus with uttering palpable nonsense, believe that he flatly 
contradicts himself over and over, or seek for a solution which 
has escaped the eye of the translator. The solution is clearly 
to be sought in the distinction brought out in this article. Ad- 
mit this distinction, which we have proved to have been made 
by the authors of the catechism, and by the theological writers 
of that age, and ever since, and the sense is at once clear and 
in harmony with itself. 

The children of Christian parents, then, were regarded as be- 
onging to the Christian community into the bosom of which 
their birth in Christian families necessarily introduced them. 
This, however, did not, in the view of the Reformed Synods and 
theologians, constitute them members of the Church. It enti- 
tled them to baptism, and by its means, to membership in the 
Church, and it insured this privilege to them by God’s promise, 
and by all the force of the Christian faith and churchly position 
of their parents. But by baptism alone could they be actually 
incorporated into the Christian Church. This gave them a 
position, and put them in possession of a “‘great grace’ which 
their birth of Christian parents never could do. 

If their birth of Christian parents makes them members of 
the Church, which membership their baptism is only to ratify 
and confirm, as some would have it that the Reformed Synods 
and theologians teach, what would be the sense of the declara- 
tion in this same 74th question, that these same infants must, 
by being ingrafted into the Christian Church, be also “dis- 
tinguished from the children of unbelievers?’ How can they 
be more clearly distinguished from the children of unbelievers 
than by being members of the Church, while the children of un- 
believers are not. But this, according to the theory we are ex- 
posing, is already theirs as children of Christian parents. No; 
according to the Catechism, it is not their birth of Christian 
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parents that distinguishes them, but after their birth from 
Christian parents they must still be distinguished from them; 
and this is to be done by ingrafting them by baptism “‘into the 
Christian Church.” 

The false theory of the interpretation of the Catechism re- 
ferred to, is also prone to fall into the error of separating from 
each other the promise of God, the covenant of God, and baptism. 
Because God’s promise is given to the children of Christian pa- 
rents, or rather because the children are included in that promise, 
they at orice conclude that all that is outward in the covenant 
and baptism is also so included at once in substance, and with- 
out the addition of the sacramental baptismal act. The sym- 
bolical and so the olden scientific theology of the Reformed 
Church, also sometimes seems to overlook the fact that these 
three are in their completion one, but it is only apparently that 
they so do. For when they predicate the Church membership 
of infants, upon the promise of God, they always affirm or imply 
that that promise has been completed and fulfilled by the actual 
covenant of baptism. So when they speak of the covenant of 
God as constituting children members of the Church and heirs 
of salvation, they always mean that the covenant itself is only 
completed by baptism. With them, the promise is not the 
covenant but only the promise of the covenant, and the covenant 
is not an abstract thing, whether in the form of a promise or a 
word of God, but a concrete reality, or decisive initiation and 
transaction. The initiation of baptism is the initiation of the 
covenant, and the act of baptism is itself the act in and by which 
God makes and completes His covenant with those with whom 
He promised to make it. The same mischief and confession 
which results when men separate the gospel from the sacraments, 
as if the gospel were one thing and the sacraments another, in- 
stead of seeing that the very sense and substance of the gospel 
is to lead men to submit themselves to the sacraments, results 
also from the error of sundering or confounding promise, cove- 
nant, and sacrament. We need only open any of the old theo- 
logical works to learn that the sacrament of holy baptism is the 
seal and confirmation of the promise and covenant, and thus 
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their confirmation and completion—that without which they are 
both incomplete and unfulfilled. When they apply to baptism 
the expression “sign of the covenant,’’ what does it mean, but 
that the covenant is only where its sign is. The sign is the 
sign that the covenant is there, and nowhere else. If baptism 
is the sign of the covenant, then the covenant is in baptism; for 
there alone does the sign indicate it to be. The covenant does 
not therefore exist for us as an abstraction, or as something afar 
off in the mind of God; we look for it in the transaction to 
which God directs us by the sign. Baptism ts the covenant ; 
that is, it is that tangible, decisive transaction which makes 
God’s promise a covenant to us. 

Why is it necessary to construct a theory by which the infants 
of believing parents are to be brought into the Church by birth, 
and without baptism? And why for this purpose are promise 
and baptismal covenant sundered, so as to make the promise in 
and of itself, actualize what it only promises? It is plainly 
to lower the force, and set aside the “great grace’ of holy 
baptism. This work we must leave in the hands of such as 
have the taste to consecrate this holy sacrament of those divine 
contents which belong to the Churchly system of grace, in the 
interest of the unchurchly and unsacramental spirit and tenden- 
cies of the age. We only protest against any attempt to saddle 
the miserable theory upon the Heidelberg Catechism, and through 
it, upon the Reformed theology. 

We know full well that it is possible to take Caloni, Ursinus, 
Olevianus, or almost any of the Reformed theologians, and by 
the use of the one side of their statements in regard to the 
Church and the sacraments, make them teach high-Churchly 
and sacramental views, and by taking the other side of their 
statements make them teach low-Church, and even no-Church 
theories. This we have seen done to more than our satisfaction. 
But who that believes that these great men were entitled to the 
position which the testimony of the Church has awarded them, 
can believe this to be fair dealing with them? If they thus 
contradict themselves, it is plain they never meant to do it. 
All we need is the key by which their writings are fairly in- 
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terpreted. They can easily be made to contradict themselves 
in the same way as we have seen the Heidelberg Catechism can 
be made to contradict itself, and as the Pareus’ Ursinus com- 
mentary can be made to contradict itself. But the same, or, in 
regard to other points, a similar error of interpretation as the 
one we have shown applies to the Catechism, will carry the same 
light into the works of these Reformed theologians, and show that 
what appears to be contradiction and confusion, is orderly ard 
harmonious in its own proper light. Let him who enters for a 
survey into this theological world, look to the color of his 
glasses. What he appears to see in them, may be in fact, only 
peculiarities in his own spectacles. 





Arr. VII—CHRIST THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 


BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF, LANCASTER, PA. 


There was a time when the personality of Jesus Christ, and 
the works which He did, were the only clue to the character of 
His mission. This was all the evidence that was needed, and 
that could be had at the time. The apostles knew and were 
sure, when they beheld the overshadowing superiority of His 
person and witnessed the transcending glory of His works, that 
He was the Christ, the Son of the living God. And after He 
had suffered and died, and was risen again, and had ascended 
into glory, there could no longer be any doubt in the minds of 
His disciples as to the triumphant success of His kingdom in 
the earth. In the joyous glow and vigor of this consciousness 
of absolute success, and in the full power of the pentecostal 
unction, the gospel of truth and of grace began to bear testi- 
mony of what had been seen and handled of the Word of God, 
and the world yielded to the force of the testimony. The 
apostles and early disciples had the advantage in this, that they 
stood in direct personal connection with the Word made flesh 
and were endowed with extraordinary powers; but we have 
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eighteen hundred years of Christian experience and history as 
an unimpeachable witness, that God is in Christ Jesus, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself. The personality of the God- 
man is as potent as ever, the pentecostal unction has lost none 
of its inspiring force, and the voice of history is added to bear 
aloft the banner of the gospel as the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

Now, the gospel is emphatically a world-saving power. It 
enters into the life of the world in an organic way and delivers 
it from the degrading bondage of ignorance and sin. Much of 
the professedly evangelical thinking of the times, we are aware, 
rests upon a different view altogether. It looks at the matter 
rather as being of an outward mechanical order, reaching only 
here and there an individual in a saving way, while the world, 
as a whole, remains unchanged and unsaved. According to 
this scheme, there can be no correspondence between the order 
of nature and that of grace, except in the way of outward judi- 
cial contact, and therefore there can be no real marriage of 
divine and human powers, of the life of Christ with the life of 
the race, in an abiding, historical, sacramental union, and con- 
tinuing in the world in such a way as to carry forward society 
in a living process of life and growth in knowledge, and in 
faith, and in hope, and in charity, and in all that belongs to 
the existence of an emancipated and regenerated humanity. 
But this view, however popular, is not only unreal and un- 
historical, but it seems to run directly in the face of the 
plainest teachings of the word of God. This teaches that God 
is in Christ, and that Christ is the life of the world, and that 
the world must in some way take part in the great redemption 
and come to its final consummation in the kingdom of grace 
and glory. 

Take now the process of creation in the beginning—this was 
plastic, not mechanical. God made the earth by the power of 
His omnipotence; but it is very clear that He brought order 
out of chaos, not by mechanical, but by organic force. 
Whether we take the record of Moses literally and make the 
creation last only six ordinary days, or whether we accept the 
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interpretation of modern geological science, and turn these 
days into grand geologico-historical periods, it makes no dif- 
ference as to the nature of the fundamental law which governed 
the whole process from beginning to end. All nature was 
made to rise by an inherent law and tendency, from one grada- 
tion of development to another, under the moulding generic 
power of the Almighty, until finally the whole culminated in 
the creation of man, who was made head and lord of the econo- 
my in which he stood. Then came the fall, which involved 
not only formal and judicial issues, such as were imposed in 
some outward, arbitrary way, but an actual organic corruption 
of the race, which goes along with every reproductive evolu- 
tion and reaches every generation that springs from the fallen 
nature of our common progenitor. As Adam was made a 
living soul, from whom we have inherited sin and death, so 
Christ was made a quickening Spirit, through the life and 
power of whom we shall just as really and effectually be de- 
livered from the curse and misery of sin. For this Christ 
came in the flesh, was made a man like one of us in all things, 
only sin excepted, that in His life we might be saved. The 
order of nature and that of grace, as manifested in Jesus 
Christ, stand not then in mechanical antagonism, but in organic 
harmony and union; and as the person of Christ is, so is the 
order of redemption in the world. 

The world is not now as it was eighteen centuries ago, but a 
radical change has been brought about in its social and moral 
organization. This change has all the marks of a life, of a 
power that did not belong to the race since the days of Adam. 
It is a new life, a new power, which was begotten in the 
second Adam, and now flows down in history as the hope and 
joy of the nations. This new life has touched the individual— 
it has given him proper ideas of his misery, but also of his 
dignity—it has shown him the hell of sin, with all its degrading 
consequences, but has joined him also to the fountain of bliss 
from which he has drawn the inspiration of faith, hope, and 
charity. The family has also been redeemed by this life; for 
a new law was given to it—that law which joins one man to 
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but one woman and allows not the bond to be broken while 
life lasts. Here Jies the secret of the elevation of woman in 
Christian lands, and of the tender relationship existing between 
husband and wife, between parents and children, throughout 
the length and breadth of Christian civilization. Here also 
we find the key to all the liberal tendencies of modern ideas. 
Emancipation is the fruit of Christianization, and the former 
was never accomplished on moral grounds until the latter had 
been established in the earth. The removal of slavery and all 
forms of wrong and oppression, has come with the progress of 
the gospel, with the growth of its benign ideas of humanity, 
just as naturally as the grass grows under the genial influence 
of a summer's sun. Our sense of right, of justice, of mercy, 
of equity, and of every other principle of social, civil, and 
moral life, is radically different from that of the world as it 
stood before the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, or as it now stands 
where it is still under the power of pagan ignorance and super- 
stition. The reason of this difference lies in the fact that 
Christ has been life and redemption to the world, in so far as 
the world has received him; but in so far as it has not received 
him, it remains still in the bondage of ignorance and death. 

It is somewhat habitual to our modern temper, to glorify the 
material developments of the times as one of the chief sources 
of our high order of civilization. Railroads, telegraphs, me- 
chanical improvements, mining and manufacturing operations, 
and other data of the same order and kind, are appealed to as 
the radical cause, as the very womb, of the lofty and sublime 
ideas and the generous and liberal institutions, by which modern 
history is characterized. Now, it would be madness to deny 
that material and mechanical improvements, and the develop- 
ment of mineral and mercantile resources, have a modifying 
effect on the social, civil, and moral condition of society—all 
these aid largely in the practical application of moral princi- 
ples; they are however not sources, but simply instruments of 
civilization. The material progress of the age has not begotten 
our civilization, but our civilization, which is the fruition of the 
life and labors of all Christian ages, has called out and invigo- 
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rated our material progress. ‘‘What is born of the flesh, is 
flesh’’—an evangelical truism which does not only apply in the 
sphere of religion and morals, but also in the relation of the 
material to the higher world. The grand structure of Chris- 
tian civilization, as it now stands, is not the product of any 
powers of earth, but it hails from heaven; it is the gift of God 
to man; it has come in the person of his Son and by the his- 
torical continuation of his kingdom in the world. 

Next to the material interest of the day, we are in the habit 
of regarding intellectual culture as one of the sure guarantees 
and prolific sources of modern progress. But the same argu- 
ments we have just used with reference to the material order, 
apply also here. Intellectual culture, as such, can never pro- 
duce the foundations of our social being, and it has never done 
so. The Greeks, with an intellectual culture, brilliant and 
sublime, a culture which has left behind many monuments of 
greatness and beauty which will be studied and admired while 
the world stands, never reached the idea of true manhood, and 
in principle were but little in advance of the most barbarous 
nations. The foundations of modern society, in all its depart- 
ments, were laid when Jesus gave the commission—‘Go ye 
into all the world and make all nations disciples, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Here are 
the bonds of a common brotherhood among men, who know and 
worship but one God in Christ Jesus, in whom is broken down 
the partition wall which separated men from God and from 
each other; and now there is neither Jew, nor Greek; male, 
nor female; bond, nor free—they are all baptized into Christ, 
and hence they are all one in Him. This was the doctrine 
that was first proclaimed by twelve humble fishermen eighteen 
hundred years ago, a doctrine which has put to shame the wis- 
dom of the wise, and has produced an order of society such as 
the world never saw, nor could have seen, had not Jesus been 
made the life of the world. The Church has ever encouraged 
intellectual culture, and has made it a powerful lever of popular 
improvement; but whatever power the intellect has had in the 
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construction of modern civilization, was derived, not from itself, 
but from the sublime lessons of the gospel of peace. 

It is also sometimes claimed that the benevolent and charita- 
ble institutions and habits of the times are a purely human 
production, and do not owe their existence, in any direct way, 
to the teachings and life-forces of the gospel. All such claims 
are, however, clearly and purely arbitrary, and are not supported 
by the data of history. The world knew no institutions of 
charity and no public beneficence, until these were reared and 
maintained by the Church, which, being moved and constrained 
by the same spirit of self-denial and love that dwelled in her 
divine-human Head, went forth to relieve and succor the unfor- 
tunate, while the world stood sneering, condemning, and perse- 
cuting those engaged in this work of Christian mercy. In our 
day, it is true, we have beneficial societies and benevolent 
habits, which are in a large measure independent of all positive 
Christian and churchly associations; but these have not origi- 
nated benevolent ideas, but benevolent ideas, originated and 
promulgated long before they were called into existence, have 
led to the construction of them, and given them life and be- 
nevolent vigor. Christ is the life of the world, especially in 
the sublime work of Christian charity. Infidels and sceptics, 
while they in their madness attempt to pull down the mighty 
bulwarks of the true religion, and thus to take away the power 
and glory of Christ, have used the very weapons which that re- 
ligion has put into their hands. They have passed along the 
ecclesiastical horizon as destructive forces, clearing away some 
obstacles to the truth; but whatever truth they inculcated 
themselves, they stole from the treasuries of the Church. The 
rights and privileges which they claimed for man, are only 
guaranteed in Jesus Christ, and the spirit of His gospel is em- 
phatically the spirit of emancipation and liberty. 

Such is the source from which modern civilization has de- 
rived its distinctive principles. The power that gave it birth 
must also maintain it; mere human agencies could not produce 
it, neither can they preserve it. The issues of the times are 
ultimately bound up, not with the progress of science or poli- 
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tics, as such, or with any movement that holds simply in the 
natural order of things; they lie hid in the Christological ideas 
that will rule the thinking of the present and the future. The 
times demand progress, but not that sort of progress which 
leaves behind the Christological foundations of the past and sets 
up a gospel of its own. The old creeds, the old faith must 
forever remain, though its principles and dogmas be applied in 
a different way. If these foundations are forsaken, there must 
be a falling back into the helplessness and misery of heathen- 
ism—there must be moral and social stagnation and death. 
Such is the testimony of the word of God, and the voice of 
history. 





Art. VIIL—RATIONALISTIC TENDENCIES OF MODERN 
THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. E. V. GERHART, D.D., FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


The orthodox system of practical religion and theology which 
is predominant among the different denominations of America, 
adheres firmly, in its own way, to some essential articles of the 
Christian faith, but does not adhere to all of them. What is 
rejected is just as necessary as what is received. The discrimi- 
nation in favor of some truths and against others, has no war- 
rant in Scripture or in the Apostles’ Creed. It is arbitrary. 
The prevailing system could just as consistently reject the ar- 
ticles of faith which it now holds, and hold those which it now 
rejects. No violence would be done to its principles; for the 
principle of faith on which some articles are received, would, if 
consistently held, justify the receiving of all; and the principle 
of unbelief, or common sense, on which others are repudiated as 
superstition, if unfolded and applied legitimately, would lead 
to the rejection of Christianity as a whole. 
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Certain truths are received as important doctrines taught by 
the Bible: the inspiration of the Books of the Old and New 
Testament; the Word of God as the only and all-sufficient rule 
of faith and practice; the unity of essence, and trinity of Per- 
sons, in the Godhead; the creation of the world; the fall, de- 
pravity and misery of man; the divine nature of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; His death on the cross, as a sacrifice to the jus- 
tice of God, for the sins of men; the necessity of repentance 
and faith, of the new birth by the Holy Ghost, of a life of 
prayer and holiness, and of divine worship; the sanctity and 
perpetual obligation of the Sabbath; a final judgment; and 
the eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal misery 
of the wicked. 

These are the leading doctrines of the prevailing system of 
Christianity. They are held not as objective, concrete facts, 
but rather as doctrinal opinions, or abstract propositions, 
drawn from the Bible, the belief of which, by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, effects the salvation of souls. 

These doctrinal propositions may be taught from two dif- 
ferent and opposite points of observation: the will of God, and 
the will of man. Starting with the sovereign will of God, and 
reasoning out the truths of revelation in logical order, we get 
the intellectual system of Calvinism. Starting with the will of 
man, and reasoning in the same way, we get the emotional sys- 
tem of Arminianism. Calvinism and Arminianism embrace 
substantially the same propositions concerning the person and 
work of Christ, and the way of salvation; but the ruling ele- 
ment of thought in one system gives these propositions a posi- 
tion, tone, force and relation peculiar to itself, and thus dis- 
tinguishes them from the relative character which they possess 
in the other. Yet both systems, apprehended from a broader 
principle, are one. Both, as they now stand, overlook and 
ignore, if they do not deny, the objective presence of Chris- 
tianity as a real, organic power, or order of divine-human life 
in the world, and resolve the new creation, somewhat as Fichte 
did the order of nature, into subjective ideas. 
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Abstract and subjective as this theory of Christianity is, it 
rests nevertheless not on experience, not on induction, not on 
logical demonstration, not on intuition. The doctrine of the 
incarnation, for example, or of the atonement, is not accessible 
to the senses; nor can it be established by reasoning from any 
known facts or from some general self-evident truth. In this 
way we acquire a knowledge of material objects, of natural 
laws, of mathematical formulas; but not of truths relating to 
Christianity, which is supernatural and divine.- These are 
mysteries. The natural understanding cannot comprehend 
them. They address a higher capacity of the human spirit— 
the power of receiving and holding for truth that which tran- 
scends the grasp of sense and the understanding. This capa- 
city is faith. 

The doctrines of the Gospel accordingly address faith. We 
believe that the Word was made flesh. We believe that the 
crucifixion of Christ is a propitiatory sacrifice for sin. We do 
not understand these things. And we do not reject them, be- 
cause they cannot be understood. On the contrary, we receive 
them as true, although we are unable to understand them. We 
receive them because Holy Scripture, as interpreted by the 
Creeds and Confessions of the Church in every age, contains 
and teaches them. Holy Scripture being the inspired and in- 
fallible word of God, we bow without reserve to their authority, 
in defiance of the numberless objections and difficulties which 
the finite human understanding may suggest. 

This is the position which the prevailing theology occupies. 
We find no fault with it. It is correct. We occupy the same 
general position, however much we may differ in our interpre- 
tation of infallible Scripture, or in our view of the nature of 
Christianity. 

But now, it is just this capacity of faith which all the doc- 
trines of the Bible address. The question at issue between 
what is called Mercersburg Theology and the prevailing evan- 
gelical system, is not, whether certain obnoxious doctrines, such 
as the divine constitution of the Church, the objective efficacy 
of the Holy Sacraments, and the supernatural character and 
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power of the office of the ministry, commend themselves to 
common sense or the natural judgment. Is this the question 
at issue between Christians and infidels in regard to the incar- 
nation and atonement? or between Protestants and Romanists 
in regard to the Papacy, the adoration of the Virgin Mary, or 
the administration of the Eucharist in one kind? Certainly 
not. No Christian maintains the incarnation against infidels, 
and no Protestant the administration of the Eucharist in both 
kinds, against the Romish practice, from the stand-point of 
common sense. Christians appeal to Christ and His Apostles, 
from the stand-point of faith in His Person and teachings. 
Faith is not to be reconciled to common sense, but common 
sense to faith. 

The proper question at issue between Mercersburg and its 
opponents, is whether these obnoxious doctrines are taught by 
Christ and the Apostles. Are they contained in Holy Serip- 
ture, as interpreted by the ecumenical Creeds and the Confes- 
sions of the Protestant Church? Or, for those who believe in 
the divine nature of Christ, and in Scripture as the ultimate 
norm of faith, but object to the Creeds and Confessions as a 
criterion of judgment, the question is, does Holy Scripture, in- 
terpreted according to the rules of a sound and valid exegesis, 
contain the obnoxious doctrines? If not, then by all means 
renounce them; but not, because they are opposed to com- 
mon sense and the spirit of the times; renounce them because 
they are not a part of Christianity, are not found in Holy 
Scripture, and therefore are not proposed to Christians as 
an object of faith. But, on the contrary, if the “ peculiari- 
ties’’ of Mercersburg Theology are found in Protestant Con- 
fessions and in the ancient Creeds; above all, if they are 
taught by Christ and His Apostles, then they cannot be trifled 
with and repudiated with impunity; they cannot be condemned 
as non-essential, superstitious or Romish, without joining issue 
with Christianity itself from the very stand-point of the ra- 
tionalist and the infidel. Christianity, with all its doctrines, is 
above common sense and the natural reason, and contrary to 
the wisdom of the world and the ruling spirit of the times. 
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“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned.” Christianity as 
a whole and in all its parts, is the object of faith; and if the 
‘peculiar’ doctrines are a part of Christianity, our opponents 
are most solemnly bound, by their own principle, to receive 
and defend them; bound just as solemnly and inflexibly as they 
are to hold the doctrine of the atonement. 

Is not this general position correct? What Protestant 
Christian will gainsay it? Is he not bound by the distinctive 
features of Protestantism to accept from the heart and firmly 
hold against every attack, all the doctrines of the Bible, 
whether he can make them clear to his understanding or not? 
Can he accept some only, and repudiate others? Can he ac- 
cept some on the principle of faith, and repudiate others on the 
principle of common sense? These questions answer them- 
selves. 

The true issue accordingly concerns the teachings of Holy 
Scripture. Does so-called Mercersburg Theology hold the 
truth conformably to the Word of God? This is the point on 
which we lay emphasis. Our opponents allege that the “ pecu- 
liar” views of the Mercersburg school are false, dangerous, 
foolish, unevangelical, Romish, prejudicial to godly living and 
favorable to dead formalism. We challenge candid, manly, 
thorough inquiry. Let the ‘“‘peculiar” theory be tested by the 
only ultimate standard of truth. We challenge inquiry into 
the recognized Confessions of Faith of the sixteenth century; 
into the Apostles’ Creed, the universal symbol of the Christian 
Church; into all the creeds of the post-apostolical period; into 
the writings of the Fathers, those heroes of Christ who preached 
and extended the triumphs of the Gospel amid the fiendish per- 
secutions of three centuries; and finally but mainly, into the 
books of the New Testament. Judged legitimately by this 
standard, we desire to stand or fall. 

Here it is that the opposition betray their disingenuousness 
and weakness. Excepting the Rev. Dr. Hodge, a man of ex- 
tensive learning and earnest piety, for whom we, with all who 
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know him, cherish profound respect, and a few others of less 
note, none of the scores of editors, professors, ministers. and 
learned laymen who have blown the horn of alarm, and arrayed 
the hosts of the faithful against one of the little tribes of Israel 
in bitter antagonism, have ever met the true question in the 
way of sober and earnest discussion, or even acknowledged 
that there is really a legitimate question at issue which merits 
patient investigation on the part of Christian scholars. On 
the contrary, there has been misrepresentation, wholesale con- 
demnation, one-sided statement, and appeals to popular senti- 
ment and popular prejudice on every side for twenty-five years; 
all going on the silent presumption that there are no radical 
defects in the constitution, faith and practice of the American 
Protestant Church of the nineteenth century, and that any one 
who undertakes to criticize its doctrinal system or established 
methods of activity, convicts himself, by the very act, of having 
taken the first step towards apostacy. So general and long- 
continued has been this appeal to the judgment and feelings of 
the people, and so persistent and supercilious has been the re- 
fusal to examine the questions at issue fairly and seriously in 
the light of history and the Word of God, that we feel war- 
ranted in drawing the inference that ‘evangelical’ theology 
really has less faith in the ecumenical creeds and the Word of 
God itself, than in the prevailing theory and popular religious 
sentiment. 

This inference, we know, involves a serious allegation, but we 
believe it to be justified by facts. The poison of unbelief, in the 
form of rationalism, has stealthily insinuated itself into our 
theology and theological seminaries, into the ministry and their 
pulpit ministrations, and into our religious literature, so exten- 
sively, that the scholarship and the popular habit of the Church 
is no longer, as a general thing, distinctively Christian, but 
rather religious only and moral. 

There are certain necessary truths, clearly taught in Holy 
Scripture, which the prevailing “evangelical” mind rejects, 
namely: the objective existence of the Church as the body of 
Christ; the ever-abiding presence of the Holy Ghost; the ne- 

39 
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cessity and saving efficacy of Holy Baptism; the nourishing, 
sanctifying power of the Lord’s Supper; the divine character 
and supernatural powers of the office of the ministry; and, we 
add, as being in one view fundamental to these, the organic 
connection, or mystical union, of the human nature of Christ 
and the members of His Church. 

We waive the consideration of the fact, though we do not 
forget nor ignore it, that this rejection of the churchly, sacra- 
mental and mystical side of Christianity involves a perverted 
view of all other parts or doctrines of revealed truth. But it 
does not fall jn with our present purpose to handle this aspect 
of the subject. 

The Church is not a necessary object of faith for “ evangeli- 
cal” theology. According to its theory, sinners are regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit working according to the sovereign pleasure 
of God, and outside and independently of the Holy Sacraments. 
Then, following the example of the first Christians, these con- 
verts form a society of believers, and have certain religious rights 
and privileges. This society is the Church. It has no au- 
thority, or power, but what it derives from the vital godliness of 
the members, and the external protection and blessing of God. 
That the Church is a supernatural constitution, divine and hu- 
man, invisible and visible, more real and powerful than the 
State or nature itself, it disowns, and even spurns as supersti- 
tion and folly. 

‘“‘ Evangelical”’ theology believes in the gift, power and influ- 
ences of the Spirit, but not in His abiding presence in the 
Church as His true and proper home. He comes and goes at 
pleasure. He adds His blessing or not, to the Word, to the 
administration of the Sacraments, and to words fitly spoken, ac- 
cording to circumstances. But he is not immanent in ordi- 
nances, Sacraments, in believers and the body of Christ, as the 
medium of the divine life and grace of Jesus Christ. 

According to this system, the Sacraments are chiefly signs of 
grace, which grace may or may not be present and active effi- 
ciently in the sacramental transaction. They do not certify 
and confer grace. They do not bestow any spiritual benefit in 
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virtue of what they are in themselves. There is no sacramental 
grace; or if there be, it dees not operate efficaciously. 

This system admits that the minister is a teacher of divine 
truth, and in some sense a ruler, but denies that he is a priest. 
Ordination does not invest him with the authority and power of 
Christ; nor does he perform any functions which are divine 
acts. The success of his labor depends entirely upon the de- 
gree of his'faith and piety, his talents and scholarship, his elo- 
quence and tact, and upon the measure of heavenly blessing 
with which God may favor his preaching of the Gospel; but 
not on the divine powers of his office, not on his authority to 
administer the Sacraments, and to remit or retain sin in the 
sense of Christ's words: John xx. 23. 

“Evangelical” theology denies the human life-union of 
Christ and believers. It consents to a legal union, a moral 
union, and an emotional union. Christ and His people stand 
in the same relation to the law; and they think, will, and feel 
alike. It consents also to a certain life-union of God and 
believers effected by the Holy Ghost; but not to a life-union me- 
diated by the human nature of Christ. It denies that Christ, 
the God-man is the Source and Head of a new, regenerated 
order of humanity, bearing an organic relation to Him, as the 
second Adam, like that which the old, fallen humanity bears 
to the first Adam. 

The rejection of this class of scriptural doctrines proceeds on 
a principle which we must consider, in order to estimate 
properly the tendencies of the modern system of “evangeli- 
cal” theology. 

The ground on which this part of Christianity is rejected, is 
not that sacramental ideas are contrary to the confessional 
standards of the Protestant Church. Did the opposition plant 
itself on this basis, it would be consistent with some respect for 
authority, and with reverence for the great Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. But, with a few exceptions, our opponents 
of every name, while denouncing the Mercersburg Review as 
anti-Reformed and anti-Protestant, have steadily refused to 
compare, in the spirit of candid Christian scholarship, the pre- 
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vailing religious system with Protestant formularies of faith, 
and have even ignored them as a criterion of judgment. 

Nor is this class of scriptural doctrines rejected because they 
are contrary to the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds, or to the faith of the fathers of the Church who 
flourished during the second, third and fourth centuries. The 
truth is, our opponents set no value on the three great Creeds 
as standards of faith. They are only relics; useless relics, like 
the pyramids, of the dead and buried past. They betray the 
infantile simplicity of their age, and warn the wisdom of the 
nineteenth century of concealed under-currents of superstition. 
The very fact that the Mercersburg Review has exhumed these 
ancient monuments, exposed them to the eyes of men, pro- 
claimed them beacon lights to floating Protestantism, has in- 
curred both contempt and abuse. With one proud wave of the 
hand, the “evangelical” system sets aside these mighty 
achievements of the Christian Church, and even ridicules their 
claim to authority as a subordinate rule of faith. 

The “evangelical” system imagines that it can overleap, at 
one bound, the entire history of the Church. It professes to 
go directly to the Bible, as if the mediatorial reign of Christ 
on earth, and the presence of the Holy Ghost for eighteen cen- 
turies, were a blank. But our opponents contradict them- 
selves. They refuse to do what they continually boast of 
doing. While they profess to be governed by Holy Scrip- 
ture alone, they nevertheless do not reject. this class of ob- 
noxious doctrines on Scriptural grounds. The whole contro- 
versy just assumes at once that the prevailing system of theo- 
logy and practical religion, is the Bible system. That is set- 
tled, in its judgment, beyond a doubt. And on this assumption 
the rejection seems to rest. There is, in consequence, no 
earnest investigation of Scripture in its bearing on the ob- 
noxious doctrines. No matter what amount of argument is 
drawn from the teachings of Christ and His Apostles in sup- 
port of the organic connection subsisting between the human 
nature of Christ and His people, or in support of the divine- 
human constitution of the Church, the supernatural efficacy of 
Holy Baptism, or the divine authority and divine powers of 
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the office of the ministry, very few, if any, of our opponents 
take up the scriptural argument, and pursue it patiently in the 
light of all the proper aids to interpretation. One class of 
Scripture passages is carefully studied and expounded, because 
they support a certain class of received doctrines; but another 
class of passages, just as prominent, as numerous, as une- 
quivocal, and just as important in the estimation of the New 
Testament writers, is rarely if ever expounded, and many of 
them never even quoted in support of any proposition; and for 
the simple reason, that these passages are associated with the 
obnoxious doctrines, and sound so much like the language in 
which these doctrines are stated, that it is not profitable nor 
convenient to meddle with them. If, however, this class of 
passages is taken up at all, it is done in order to eviscerate them 
of their plain, direct sense, under a species of criticism like that 
which Unitarians apply to the first chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, or the first chapter of Colossians. 

If the prevailing system would reject this class of doctrines 
on any one of or on all the grounds just stated, the posture of 
“evangelical” theology would be less dangerous. To acknow- 
ledge the proper authority of Protestant Confessions, and 
honor them as a subordinate rule of faith; to recognize the 
superior authority of the ancient Creeds, and honor them as 
the bearers of the undoubted Christian truth; and to study 
Holy Scripture through the aid of the Christian consciousness 
of all ages, in other words, in the light of the Confessions and 
Creeds of the Church Catholic;—would imply faith in the unin- 
terrupted presence of Christ by the Holy Spirit, and in the 
continuous life of the Church; would hold the prevailing sys- 
tem in legitimate relation to history and to the Bible, and thus 
shut out compromise with the unbelieving spirit of Rationalism ; 
even though, supposing it possible, in the interpretation of 
Confessions and Creeds, and through them of the Word of God 
itself, the system would be constrained to repudiate the very 
class of Christian doctrines which it now repudiates. It is not 
simply the fact that certain doctrines are denounced, but the 
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spirit and manner in which it is done, that betrays serious in- 
cipient defection from the Christianity of the New Testament. 

The obnoxious doctrines are repudiated mainly on rational 
grounds. This is the underlying principle. There are two 
ways in which the principle may operate. 

In the first place, the rationalistic principle may work under 
the guise of the opposite principle of faith, or supreme respect 
for the Bible. Ignoring the necessity and reality of intervening 
history, it goes directly to the letter of the Bible, and professes 
to obtain all its knowledge of Christianity de novo, from the sa- 
cred record. It may seem to be a misnvmer and a contra- 
diction, to call such apparently pure reverence for Holy Scrip- 
ture rationalistic. Yet it is really this and nothing more. 

What does such a direct, overleaping, independent investiga- 
tion of Holy Scripture imply? What does it assume? 

It implies that an individual living in the nineteenth century 
doer, in reality, stand in such immediate connection with the 
books of the New Testament; that no formative educational 
forces mediate his judgment of the contents of these books, but 
that his knowledge and belief are conditioned and determined 
exclusively by contact of his independent mind with the letter 
of the Scriptures; an assumption that is both false and absurd. 
A man’s judgment of Christianity bears a relation to the judg- 
ment of past ages, like that which his natural existence bears 
to-his ancestors. The relation is concrete, not abstract. Any 
Christian’s view of the teachings of the Bible is the result of a 
process of life and thought that has been going on in the world, 
under the moulding power of the Holy Ghost, from the begin- 
ning; the process at every stage of its progress, and at all 
points, being modified and conditioned by numberless events 
and forces, all of which affect the result, whatever it may be, in 
any age, or in any person. In the nature of the case, the past 
becomes authority for the present; and is such always, and in 
fact, in some form at least, whether duly acknowledged or not. 

Knowledge is born from the womb of its own age. One pe- 
riod of time and thought begets another; and that the next fol- 


lowing; and so on successively ad infinitum. This law asserts 
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itself in civil affairs, in jurisprudence, in art, science, and phi- 
losophy, no less than in the sphere of Christian theology and 
practical religion. The opinion of a judge may indeed be an 
advance upon all previous decisions, but in order to be an ad- 
vance it must be based upon a thorough knowledge of, and due 
respect for the past history of legal opinions. Were it not thus 
grounded in the past it would possess no worth nor authority. 
The leading ideas of our federal constitution can be seen flash- 
ing through the history of many centuries. The particular 
form of expression which they have now obtained marks but an 
advanced stage of development. So are every man’s views of 
Christianity connected immediately with the reigning mind of 
the age in which he lives, and through it with the mind of pre- 
ceding ages. ~ 

To say, now, that a man’s views of Christian truth are, or 
may be determined immediately by the study of the Bible, is 
just as absurd, as to attempt the creation of a new school of art, 
or philosophy, on the presumption that art or philosophy had 
never had an existence in the world; or, as it would be to main- 
tain that a new-born infant does not descend from the first man 
through a succession of families by the law of natural genera- 
tion, but is, as were Abel and Cain, the child of Adam himself. 

This professed pure reverence for the Word of God, and in- 
dependence of the historical process of theological and religious 
knowledge, is at bottom a negation by the human reason of the 
diyine order of Christian life and faith. Instead of being a do- 
cile learner of revealed truth from Holy Scripture through the 
medium of the general consciousness of the Church—just as in 
other spheres men must acquire the knowledge of law, medi- 
cine, and government—one man, or a class of men, affirms the 
superior ability of the enlightened reason of the present age. 
Though separated from the Scriptures by eighteen centuries, 
these men subject them to the apprehension of their isolated ra- 
tional powers; and affirm that Christianity is neither more nor 
less than what they, from their narrow, circumscribed position, 
are able to learn from the sacred record. 

What is this but the essence of rationalism? What but the 
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pride of human intellect? What but the reason of one man, or 
of a class of men, or of a single generation, falling back upon 
its own limited resources, and affirming its decision, the result 
of the exercise of its own powers in its own way, to be divine 
truth and divine law? 

To study the Holy Scriptures by a method so abstract and 
abnormal, serves to make private judgment the criterion of the 
doctrines which they teach. Hence, we will notice, secondly, 
the more direct form in which the rationalistic principle is 
working in modern the logy. 

We have said that the obnoxious doctrines are repudiated 
mainly on rational grounds. The human reason becomes the 
test of revealed truth. The class of doctrines of which we have 
spoken, is repudiated, because they do not commend themselves 
to the judgment of the nineteenth century. What interpreta- 
tions of Scripture commend themselves to human judgment and 
feeling are received. No others. These vary with the intel- 
lectual posture of the age. An interpretation that comes with 
convincing force to one generation, may be set aside as anti- 
quated by another. What one rejects, the next may adopt. 
The mind of the Protestant nationalities is living, active mind ; 
not stagnant like that of China. Thought, sentiment, feeling is 
changing and moving; affected and modified by the progress of 
art, the discoveries of science, the appliances of education, the 
convulsions and revolutions of States, and the deep under- 
currents of philosophy. All these serve to determine the 
posture and character of the mind, and the method of thinking 
of the present day. Professing to go directly to the Bible, in 
the nature of the case, interpretation must be affected by the 
reigning method of thought; that is, the apprehension of Scrip- 
ture is governed by the understanding of one person, or class, 
or age. Man determines what is and what is not revealed 
truth in the dim, uncertain, flickering light that shines forth 
from himself. What is this but rationalism? 

Repudiating as it does the law of historical judgment, the 
modern system of theology and practical religion cannot but 
be at heart rationalistic. 
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It refuses to be governed by the confessional standards of 
Protestantism, as a subordinate rule of faith and practice. 

It refuses to be governed by the three great ecumenical 
ereeds of the Christian Church. 

It refuses to occupy a docile attitude towards the writers of 
the second, third, and fourth centuries, boldly renouncing all 
respect for the Apostolic and patristic traditions of the primi- 
tive period. 

Especially does it refuse to recognize the authority of the 
Apostles’ Creed, that universal symbol of faith of the entire 
Christian Church, Protestant and Catholic, as a rule of faith. 

What alternative remains but that, in the effort to make the 
Scriptures the immediate and exclusive object of investigation, 
the mind of the age turn to itself, and depend upon its own 
powers of apprehension and reasoning? And the result must 
be determined by the peculiar attitude of these mental powers, 
and the kind of reasoning that underlies the interpretation put 
upon the sacred writings. Hence it is that all those truths and 
doctrines that do not tally with the prevailing sentiment and 
the spirit of the times, are set aside or explained away. 

It must be evident, moreover, that the rejection of Christian 
doctrines cannot be limited to that class which is now so 
generally assailed. On the principle of independent human 
judgment, the theory of inspiration may be renounced as easily 
as the theory of sacramental grace; the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as easily as the mystical union of believers with the human na- 
ture of Christ; and justification by faith, as easily as the divine 
authority and the divine powers of the office of the ministry. 
Objectively considered, there is no reason for discrimination in 
favor of some of these doctrines and against others; for all 
alike include a supernatural element. None are accessible to 
sentiment, or understanding, or reason, or the spirit of the age. 
To eliminate one fact or truth because it is unreasonable, in- 
volves a principle that must, when applied with logical con- 
sistency, eliminate all Christian mysteries. The principle es- 
tablishes a strong tendency towards general unbelief. The 
mind that refuses to believe in the objective, divine-human con- 
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stitution of the Church, or the efficacious virtue of the Holy 
Sacraments, because such ideas are not reasonable, or because 
they are dangerous to the rights and independence of the peo- 
ple, only needs time and occasion to develop, and demonstrate, 
satisfactorily to itself, the unreasonableness of the old theory 
that God, by means of illiterate farmers, shepherds and fisher- 
men, composed in Hebrew and Greek, and by miraculous in- 
terposition preserved a series of books on religion and morals: 
a theory that is warranted neither by experience nor observa- 
tion, nor supported by logical reasoning, but must be accepted 
on the principle of believing what cannot be proved, nor under- 
stood, nor conceived. 

These tendencies towards general unbelief are now actively 
at work in the religious mind of America. They are sustained 
and nourished by some of the most prominent and popular 
agencies. In this rationalistic element stands the New York 
Observer, for example, one of the most prominent and influential 
religious weekly periodicals in the United States. In many respects 
a very excellent publication, setting its face like a flint against 
every species of immorality and vice, and supporting religion 
and virtue, it nevertheless fails to hold and teach all the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity. It rejects the entire churchly and 
sacramental side of revealed truth, holds itself bound only by its 
own direct interpretation of the Bible, and seems to take plea- 
sure in misstating and caricaturing the faith of the primitive 
Church, and the original faith of Protestantism. While nobly 
battling with many of the errors of rationalism, it concedes the 
germinal principle from which these very fatal errors have 
grown forth. Every Socinian, Unitarian and Rationalist, in 
Europe or America, is in full sympathy with its antagonism to 
the ancient faith of the Christian Church. 

On the same general basis stands also the American 
Tract Society. We honor its zeal, and benevolence, and self- 
denying labors. We honor it for proposing to itself as its 
only end, the promotion of the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ. But we cannot honor its meagre faith, and 
arbitrary elimination of revealed truth. Professing to teach 
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the whole truth concerning the way of salvation in Christ, it 
rules out, as unnecessary and superfluous, the means of salva- 
tion appointed by Christ Himself, and reverently observed by 
the Church from the beginning amid all her persecutions and 
vicissitudes down to the present day; and inculcates a theory 
of regeneration that is not warranted by one confession of faith 
or creed of the Reformation period. Just as German rational- 
ism accepts one book, or one part of a book, of the New Tes- 
tament as genuine, and rejects others, so does the Tract So- 
etety eliminate one part of the original Protestant faith, and 
then promulgate another part, in its peculiar style, as being 
all that is necessary to eternal salvation. 

Our opponents allege that we condescend to calling names. 
This is a great mistake. We do not indulge in trifling. There 
is no occasion for violations of Christian courtesy. We cherish 
no feeling towards them but that of personal respect. But 
there is at issue a question of profound theological significance 
and immense practical importance; and it is necessary to give 
to the ruling religious spirit of the times its proper name. 
Hence we maintain with all seriousness, that the tendencies of 
modern theology are rationalistic. 

If these tendencies are not checked and supplanted by a 
deeper and more complete view of Christianity; if the principle 
of German rationalism is not earnestly studied and consciously 
renounced; if modern theology does not break the fetters of a 
false method of abstract, mechanical thinking, and return to 
the elevated sphere of faith; the rationalistic spirit will ripen 
into open infidelity in the bosom of American Protestantism, 
and the defection that has fallen like a blight upon the Pro- 
testant Churches of Germany, France, Holland, and other por- 
tions of Europe, will be repeated on a broad scale in the new 
world. 
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Art. IX.—ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY J. W. NEVIN, D.D., FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


It is admitted now on all hands, that this well known symbol, 
called also sometimes the Quicunque, from the word with which 
it begins in its Latin fora, Quicunque vult salvus esse, &c., has 
not come down to us from the great Athanasius himself. It 
takes its title from him simply because it claims to be a full and 
clear statement of the faith to which he bore witness, and which 
has become identified with his name; while the manner in 
which it carries out its specifications of what is involved in this 
faith, as well as the historical notices we have concerning it, 
show plainly that it was formed long after his time. As the 
Apostles’ creed gives us in summary form the fundamental facts 
of Christianity as they were held to be derived from the teach- 
ing of the Apostles themselves, so the Athanasian creed is the 
doctrine of Athanasius in regard to the Trinity, drawn out in 
orthodox propositions over against all such conceptions as were 
felt to overthrow it for the Christian consciousness; this, more- 
over, in a form which answers esnecially to the way in which 
the doctrine was carried out and completed in the Latin or 
Western Church, where from the time of Augustine the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost was made to refer itself to the Son (as 
in this creed) no less than to the Father. This of itself shows 
the Latin origin of the symbol; as we have the original form 
of it plainly also only in the Latin text, in which it first comes 
to our view in the seventh century. Greek writers of the period 
following Athanasius make no mention of it; and it is for the 
most part, either wanting altogether in manuscript copies of his 
works, or noted as being ascribed to him improperly. It is 
somewhat striking that the term consubstantial, the originel 
Nicene test word (ds0o0vato¢), is not introduced into the formu- 
lary at all. 
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When, where, and by whom the Athanasian creed was com- 
posed has not been, and perhaps never can be, satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Some have ascribed it, on plausible but yet uncertain 
grounds, to Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, who lived toward 
the close of the fifth century; while others attribute it to Vincent 
of Lerins in the middle of the same century. Waterland sup- 
poses the author of it to have been Hilary of Arles. Gieseler 
conjectures (in his Church History) that it originated in Spain, 
as late at least as the seventh century, in connection with Tri- 
nitarian and Christological controversies which were continued 
there down to that time; and that it passed from this country 
afterwards into Gaul, during the course of the following cen- 
tury. But it seems more probable on the whole, that it had its 
origin altogether earlier than this in Gaul itself, either in the 
second half of the fifth century, or in the beginning of the 
sixth. It is possible, however, that it may have been brought 
to pass, not all at once, but gradually, like the Apostles’ creed; 
which would account for what seem to be words and passages 
taken from it in several writers of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
while there is no notice of full Latin copies of it earlier than 
the seventh century. It was in Gaul, at all events, that the 
creed first came into general favor and use; so as to be placed 
in one yank, as a standard of the Christian faith, with the 
Apostolic and Nicene symbols: an authority which was conceded 
to it afterwards throughout the whole Western Church. In the 
Greek Church, the Athanasian creed, when it first became 
known after the tenth century, encountered serious opposition, 
especially on account of its teaching the procession of the Spirit 
from the Son; subsequently, however, it was accepted with 
some modifications; although never so as to reach the same 
extensive use which it was allowed to have in the Latin world. 
From the Catholic Church it came down in full authority to the 
Protestant. Luther says of it: ‘‘The creed of St. Athanasius 
is so composed, that I know not if anything more weighty or 
glorious has been written in the Church of the New Testament 
since the time of the Apostles.”’ 
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From the twelfth century onward there seems to have been, 
throughout the Catholic world, full faith in the Athanasian 
origin of the creed; and this belief prevailed also without 
examination among Protestants, down till near the middle of 
the seventeenth century; when Gerhard John Vossius, a Dutch 
Reformed theologian, made it the subject of a critical disser- 
tation, which had the effect of turning the opinion of the world 
with regard to it in an entirely new direction. The arguments 
against the authorship of Athanasius were found to be so strong, 
that it has been almost universally given up by later historians 
and critics, both Protestant and Catholic. In certain directions, 
this discovery of error in the received tradition concerning the 
origin of the symbol has been felt as a sort of shock to the 
credit of the symbol itself. But rightly considered, it has in 
truth nothing to do with this whatever; even less, we may say, 
than the wrong origin ascribed to the Apostles’ creed has to do 
with the true authority of that symbol, considered as an apos- 
tolical rule of faith; and just as little, at all events, as the 
question of its Pauline origin has to do with the inspiration or 
canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Athanasius 
himself was neither inspired nor infallible; and the mere fact 
of the creed’s having been composed by him would not have 
given it the weight of an cecumenical symbol under any cir- 
cumstances, except as it might have been accepted and re- 
sponded to subsequently by the Church at large as a true ex- 
pression of its faith. But this precisely is the cecumenical 
character in which it has come down to us in fact, without be- 
ing the work of Athanasius; while it gives us not simply his 
faith as he held it for his own time, but this faith interpreted 
and defined still farther in its relations and applications, for the 
mind of the general Church, by the great theological issues 
through which it was required to pass in times following. In 
this respect, the Athanasian creed is of far wider significance, 
and of far greater consequence, for the Christian Church, than 
it could ever have been possibly as the mere work of the great 
Athanasius himself. 
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Art, X.—OUR RELATIONS TO GERMANY. 


BY J. W. NEVIN, D.D., FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


It has been occasionally charged against our theology here- 
tofore, that it consisted very much in a blind follqwing of Ger- 
man modes of thought. Because it made large account of 
German learning, and of the results of German speculation in 
the different departments of theological science, it was con- 
sidered proper to make the fact a reason for viewing its pecu- 
liarities with suspicion and distrust. This could be done in 
different ways to suit occasions. Sometimes it had the purpose 
simply of disparaging our views, as being without any sort of 
original force. Again, it was to hold them up to contempt, as 
unintelligible and obscure; German thinking, at best, being a 
sort of dreamy idealism, and our version of it of course an in- 
competent rendering into English, that was sure to turn it into 
something worse. What came in such form was of questiona- 
ble shape. It might be set down at once as transcendental 
nonsense; in so far forth precisely as it failed to fall in with the 
stereotyped notions of those whose perspicacity, thanks to their 
want of all German training, had never become clouded by 
any similar mysticism. Then again, however, the charge of 
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Germanizing was pitched upon a new key. Could any good 
thing, in the way of Christianity and theology, come out of 
Germany? Was it not the land of neology, rationalism, and 
pantheism? Had not its philosophy, from Kant to Hegel, 
been in the service throughout of skepticism and unbelief; and 
was it not notorious that its old religious orthodoxy had been 
swept away completely by the influence of its philosophical 
speculations? To be in any communication with German 
thinking, in such circumstances, was counted enough in certain 
quarters to justify the apprehension of a somewhat latitudina- 
rian or unsound faith. The idea seemed to be, that a man was 
the more to be relied upon as a competent scholar in philo- 
sophical, theological, and moral science, the Jess he knew of 
the great writers on these subjects in modern Germany. 
Rauch’s Psychology, for example, might have been better 
without the knowledge of Hegel; it detracted from the value 
of his Lectures on Ethics, that he had studied Fichte and was 
thoroughly familiar with the teaching of Daub; and that Mer- 
cersburg theology, as it was called, should find any thing at all 
to admire or approve in the magnificent Schleiermacher, was 
held sufficient to bring upon it the reproach of all his errors. 
Here, moreover, was ground for looking askant on its professed 
regard for the first class of evangelical German theologians 
generally belonging to the present time. For who among them 
had not been influenced, more or less, by the thinking of 
Schleiermacher? It was no help to our cause then, that it 
could plead in its favor at certain points the authority of such 
men as Neander, or Ullmann, or Julius Miiller, or Dorner, or 
Rothe, or Ebrard, or Martensen, or Liebner, or Tholuck, or 
Lange. These might be all good enough for Germany; but 
they could not pass muster here, of course, among the evan- 
gelical sects of America; and any school or tendency among 
us, therefore, that might pretend to be in good understanding 
with them theologically, could but deserve for this very reason, 
to be looked upon with some measure of misgiving and doubt. 
We have been blamed heretofore, we say, in these different 
ways, for being too much ruled by the authority of the Ger- 
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mans in matters of theology and religion; and many are no 
doubt still ready, as much as ever, to renew the blame on what 
they may feel to be suitable occasion. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, however, to find this charge against us turned of late 
into precisely the opposite form. On the strength of an opinion 
got at second hand from Dr. Dorner, in regard to our new 
Liturgy, occasion is taken to make it out that our views are not 
endorsed by the standard-bearers of modern evangelical theology 
in Germany, and that this now must be taken as a powerful 
presumption against them without any farther consideration. 
If it was our heresy before to be too much German, it is our 


no less serious heterodoxy now to be too little German. The 
case of difference with us on the part of Dorner, is indeed ludi- 
crously small. It reduces itself to a single point, set over 
against three other main points, in which he agrees with us in 
full, against those who wish to overwhelm us with his condem- 


nation. Dorner is in favor of a true people’s Liturgy; Dorner 
approves of our seeking to incorporate the spirit of the primi- 
tive Liturgies with the theological life of the sixteenth century ; 
Dorner declares the sacramental doctrine of our Liturgies to 
be the true doctrine of the Reformed Church as it was taught 
by Calvin in the age of the Reformation. All great points, on 
which the Puritanic anti-liturgical party among us, and on the 
outside of us, has béen at issue with us, more or less angrily, 
all along. But then, the same Dr. Dorner takes exception, it 
is said, to our view of Ordination and the Christian Ministry, 
pronounces it Anglican (not German), and sees involved in it 
the conception of a third sacrament not in proper harmony with 
Protestantism; and this at once is seized upon as sufficient to 
turn his otherwise favorable judgment into a wholesale testi- 
mony against us, with which, it is complacently assumed, we 
ought to feel ourselves altogether confounded and put to shame. 
With the Christological theology of Dorner, Ullmann, and other 
such German divines, the Puritanic anti-liturgical party among 
us, and on the outside of us, have in the nature of the case no 
sympathy whatever. It is that order of thinking precisely 
which they are ever ready to exclaim against as unevangelical, 
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whenever it comes in their way. But in the case before us, all 
that is forgotten. To serve an occasion now, these German 
authorities (though they are themselves mostly not Reformed 
at all, but either Lutheran or Unionistic), are made to be an 
infallible standard for the German Reformed Church here in 
America, which we, as belonging to that Church, are bound to 
respect, on pain of being held heretical for any deviation from 
it whatever. The authorities in question, it is well known, are 
not in full harmony among themselves, and agree with no sect 
or confession in this country; but no matter for that; if they 
can be made to tell against our so-called Mercersburg theology 
in any way, it is at any rate so much clear gain. Does not 
this theology claim to be German, as professing to represent 
the German Reformed Church? But here we have the Ger- 
mans themselves objecting to at least something in it, as not 
according to their mind. Is not that enough to condemn it? 
It is hard enough certainly, that we should have charged 
upon us as a fault in this case, what it has been considered our 
fault at other times to be wanting in; the power, namely, of 
not following blindly in the wake of German theological specu- 
lation. But let it pass. We are used to such unfair polemics. 
All we have in mind now, is the improvement of the occasion 
here offered, for setting forth in general terms briefly what our 
relations to Germany have been actuallyall along, and still 
continue to be, in the whole sphere of religion and theology. 
We honor German learning and thought, and stand largely 
indebted to them for such views as we have come to have of 
man and the world, of Christianity and the Bible. We are not 
of that class who pique themselves on being good philosophers, 
because they have never read a line of Kant and have not the 
remotest conception of what was dreamed of by Fichte and 
Schelling; or who consider themselves good and safe theolo- 
gians, because their dogmatic slumbers have never been for a 
moment disturbed by Schleiermacher or the dangerous school 
of Tubingen. We confess our obligations both to the philoso- 
phers and the theologians of Germany. They have done much 
to deepen our religious convictions, and to widen the range of 
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our religious thought. We are perfectly sure that the central 
stream of all spiritual science in the modern life of the world, 
is in that country; and that it is worse than idle, therefore, to 
dream of any live, progressive thinking, philosophical or theo- 
logical, in England, America, or any other country, which 
shall not be impregnated largely with the results of German 
study and speculation. 

With all this high opinion, however, of the German mind 
and learning, we belong to no German school, and have never 
pretended to follow strictly any German system or scheme of 
thought. Neither have we been blind at all, or insensible, to 
the dangers of a too free and trustful communication with these 
foreign forms of thinking. There has been no disposition with 
us, either to commit ourselves passively to any such guidance, 
or to set up an independent system by its help. We have all 
along disclaimed every thing of this sort. Theory and specu- 
lation have been with us subordinate always to the idea of 
positive Christianity, as an object of faith exhibited to us in 
the Bible and the history of the actual Church. The Christo- 
logical principle has been for us immeasurably more than the 
requirements of any school of philosophy; its practical conse- 
quences have weighed more with us than the logical necessities of 
any metaphysical system. We have been able to see and own 
thankfully the service which has been rendered to the cause of 
Christianity, through the intonation of this great principle, by 
Schleiermacher, and other master minds, who have here followed 
him with far more orthodoxy than he ever had himself, without 
feeling ourselves bound in the least to accept in full all that 
any such master mind may have been led to deduce from the 
principle as belonging to the right construction of Christian 
doctrine. Our theology in this view has not been built upon 
Schleiermacher or Ullmann, or Dorner, however much of obli- 
gation it cheerfully owns to each of them, as well as to others, 
whose more or less variant systems of thought go together to 
make up the conception of what is called the evangelical theo- 
logy of Germany in its most modern form. 

Whatever of force and worth the Christological studies of 
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these great men carry with them for our thinking, all is felt to 
rest ultimately only in their bearing on the actual life of Christ, 
and the relation they hold to the development of the mystery 
of godliness in the actual history of the Church. Here we 
reach what we feel to be surer and more solid ground than any 
such studies of themselves furnish; and just because these stu- 
dies seem too often to stop short of what is involved for faith 
in the full historical apprehension of the Christian mystery, as 
a continuous presence in the world, they are found to be at 
certain points more or less unsatisfactory in the end to our re- 
ligious feeling. Here it is that, with all our respect for Ger- 
man divinity, we consciously come to a break with it in our 
thoughts, and feel the necessity of supplementing it with the 
more practical way of looking at Christianity which we find 
embodied in the ancient Creeds. In this respect, we freely 
admit, our theology is more Anglican than German. We stand 
upon the old Creeds. We believe in the Holy Catholic Church. 

In this way the Church Question, in particular, has come to 
have for us an interest and significance which it has not, and 
cannot have, even for the best thinkers in Germany. With us, 
the whole Christological interest is felt to run into it as its ne- 
cessary issue and end. The Church challenges our faith as an 
essential part of the Christian salvation; a mystery, to the ac- 
knowledgment of which we are shut up by the inward move- 
ment of the Creed. But in Germany, they cannot look at the 
matter in the same way. Their circumstances forbid it. Their 
churches are dependent on the State, are ruled by civil autho- 
rity, have no proper ecclesiastical authority or power of their 
own. How, standing in the bosom of such Erastian systems, 
can German theologians be considered good authority for any 
thing that has to do with the proper solution of the Church 
Question? We profess no agreement with them here, and ask 
from them no endorsement of our views. We know that we 
stand upon higher ground. Who among us can think of ac- 
cepting Rothe’s idea of the Church, by which it is made to 
merge itself at last formally in the Christian State? Who that 
has had the east insight into the miserable church relations of 
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the late Dr. Ullmann, Prelate so called of the Church in Baden, 
would be willing to take him as a sound expositor of what the 
article of the Church means in the Apostles’ Creed? And just 
so with the judgment of the excellent Dr. Dorner, quoted 
against our Liturgy on the subject of Ordination. It is only 
what was to be expected. It carries with it for us no weight 
whatever. God forbid that we should be bound here by Prus- 
sian examples or Prussian opinions in any form. 





Arr. XI—FALSE INTERPRETATION. 
BY DANIEL GANS, D. D., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
‘““PoR MY FATHER IS GREATER THAN I,’’—Jokhn xiv. 28. 


We are not surprised that the unbelieving are found to take 
peculiar interest in those passages of Holy Scripture which 
they can pervert in favor of their own purposes. They cannot 
rid themselves entirely of the claims of the Bible. They can- 
not wholly cast it away as a ‘‘cunning device’’—as an imposi- 
tion practiced upon the credulity of men—as a deceit which 
has deceived the world. This would be going too far. This 
would be condemned by the good solid sense of all communities. 
Aye, this would be monstrous even in the eyes of their own 
consciences. No one man can expect to establish the convic- 
tion that all the world is crazy, and that he only is sane. 
Nevertheless, where they can find a passage which may seem 
to aim a stab at some vital point in the Christian system, 
which may, by a false construction, or by tearing it out of its 
proper connection, or by regarding the sound rather than the 
sense, be made apparently to undermine any one of the great 
pillars upon which divine revelation rests, you will find them 
to take @ very active interest in it. You will find them very 
forward to refer to such passages; and when they do refer te - 
them, you will notice a peculiar light kindling in their eye, and 
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a warm glow spreading over their countenances, indicating that 
now they have found the gospel best adapted to their spirits. 

The words which we have quoted above, is one of these pas- 
sages. You will notice how often, and with what a triumphant 
glee, they are quoted by this class of persons. They are taken 
to be a candid acknowledgment, by the Saviour Himself, of 
His essential inequality as compared with God—hence to be a 
refutation at once of all the claims which have been set up in 
favor of His divinity, and a sweeping away of the delusions of 
men, as they say, which mean, in fact, the fondest hopes which 
the human soul can have in reference to eternity. It is well, 
therefore, to advert to such passages, with a view to break the 
force of cunning falsehood which has been put into them, and 
to bring out the simple truth which they contain. This is our 
object with the present text: “For my Father is greater 
, than I.” 

And (1) let us ask the mind tainted with the leaven of unbe- 
lief—Art thou quite sure that the Saviour, in these words, ac- 
knowledges an essential inferiority to the Father? If He does, 
we then ask, what is the meaning of the words, My Father ? 
Think of this phrase. Here is the relation of Father and Son. 
This much, at least, is secured by the text itself. But now 
does not the Son bear the nature of the Father? This you 
must also concede, as you cannot tell how a son can do other- 
wise than take and bear the nature of his father. If Christ 
then is the Son of God, and does, on this account, bear in Him 
the nature of God, then how is He essentially different from 
God or inferior to Him? for the word essentially comes from 
the word essence. If the Son has the same essence, then the 
conclusion is, that He is essentially the same with the Father 
whatever differences there may exist between them in other re- 
spects. We therefore conclude that, though Christ was infe- 
rior to the Father in some respects, He was not essentially in- 
ferior. It was on account of His possessing the same essence 
that, on another oceasion, He said, “‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.’’ Let this fact, then, be borne in mind, 
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that in the text itself is secured the essential equality of God 
and Christ, as Father and Son. 

In what sense, then, (2) is Christ, according to the text, infe- 
rior to God? It requires no long train of abstruse reasoning 
to find the true answer. It is at hand for all who will for a 
moment look calmly at the subject. He was inferior in condi- 
tion—not in essence, but in state, or circumstances. He was 
in the world. The Father was in heaven. In leaving heaven 
and coming to the world, you can already see a mighty differ- 
ence in condition. The Father was in heaven—the Son on 
earth—the Father on the throne, the Son, for the time-being, 
a subject. When He undertook our salvation, he voluntarily 
assumed the humble condition which the case required. Hence 
we hear the Scriptures saying: “Though He was rich, yet for 
our sake He became poor.” Again: “He humbled Himself 
(etamscwwoév eavtov—debased Himself), and became obedient.”’ 
Again: “He made Himself of no reputation (eavroy exevwos— 
He emptied Himself), took upon Him the form of a servant.” 
So throughout—all descriptive of the difference of condition, 
resulting from His own volition, between Christ in the world 
and Christ in heaven. 

This same thought lies in the context: ‘‘ Potestatem habeo 
ponendi eam, et potestatem habeo iterum Sumendi eam.”’ The 
time had come when Christ was about to leave the world, go 
back to His Father, and resume his original condition of glory 
and exaltation. Hence He says to His disciples: ‘If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice, because I said I go unto my Father.” 
Why rejoice? “Because my Father is greater than I’’—be- 
cause He is in a more exalted condition—greater in respect to 
state, power, glory—all which Christ voluntarily resigned when 
He undertook the cause of human redemption. Now, having 
descended for our sakes, He is about to ascend; and if their 
love for Him was true and real, they would not be sad or melan- 
choly, but rejoice, because He was about to assume a higher 
and happier condition: ‘ Because I go to my Father ;” for true 
love rejoices in proportion as the object of it is exalted and 
made happy. Therefore we say that, since the words of this 
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passage were uttered with immediate and direct reference to 
His change of condition, they must mean that the difference in 
respect to greatness, which they indicate, must be a difference 
arising from condition, and not from nature or essence. Christ 
was now in His state of humiliation, and was about to exchange 
it for that of exaltation. There is, therefore, nothing here to 
disparage the Saviour’s divinity and equality with the Father. 
On the other hand, we find a direct proof and confirmation of 
it. How? Thus: If He was now in a state that was not 
natural to Him,—a mere transitory state; and if He was now 
about to return to a state that was natural to Him; and if that 
state to which He was about to return was one of association 
with the Father, you have a state of equality. In this state 
He has been since the Ascension. Therefore, let not this 
Scripture be perverted. 

Inference 1. We should not depend on sound, but substance, 
in the interpretation of the Word of God. 

Inference 2. We should study the states of our Saviour. 

Inference 3. His states indicate owrs—ours rather like His. 
We are less now than we will be by and by. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
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ART. XII. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CycLop2pDIA OF BrsLicaL, THEOLOGICAL AND EccLESsIASTICAL 
LireRATURE. Prepared by Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and 
James Strong, 8S. T. D. Vol. 1.—A, B. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1867. 


Such a work in English has long been needed. While German 
scholars have been over provided for, in this department, there has been 
a decided lack in English. The field which all literary men have to 
comprehend is so large, that such works of reference are indispen- 
sable; and what a world of knowledge is thus also placed within the 
reach of all who seek information on various points in the biblical, 
theological and historical sphere. The work before us takesa wide 
scope, but not too wide. It is “to be completed in about six volumes 
(say eight) royal octavo of about 1000 pages each.” The volume be- 
fore us of 947 double column pages, covers the letters A and B. “The 
remaining volumes are in rapid progress, and will appear at short in- 
tervals.”’ The editors, themselves ripe scholars, are assisted by a large 
corps of able co-laborers. Free use is made of all former Encyclo- 
peedias, but “every article has either been re-written de novo, or tho- 
roughly revised, with reference to the more recent literature on each 
topic.”” The articles on the several Christian denominations, have 
either been prepared by men connected with them, or have been sub- 
mitted to one among them for examination and correction. This gives 
to each, to say the least, a fair chance of being correctly understood. 
This is perhaps the best that can be done in the case, as it is very 
difficult for any one to make himself sufficiently objective, as the Ger- 
mans are wont to say, to set forth a religious movement as from the 
mouth of one who stands init. The editors themselves are Method- 
ists, and “‘the whole work,” we are told, “is of course prepared from 
the editors’ point of view as to theology, but at the same time, it is 
hoped, in no narrow or sectarian spirit.” Of course, as Methodists 
they must necessarily occupy that stand-point, and there is a good 
chance and, at the same time, a strong temptation, to make a great many 
facts of history and theology face that way; yet the editors have a 
literary reputation to sustain in their work, which, with the free necessity 
of Christian fairness, will no doubt, act as adequate conservator. Be- 
sides, if the work should come to be partial, its authority would at 
once be forfeited with the discovery. We are in hope that this work 
will show that Americans, as well as Germans, can be objective, 
which in this case is the same as very honest. To find faults in a 
work of this character would be as easy for one only on such lookout, 
as it is for certain kind of birds to find carcasses in the bosom of a 
charming landscape. Our taste dots not run in that way. We feel 
rather like accepting gratefully so great a service done by Drs. 
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McClintock and Strong. The work into which compilation so largely 
enters, is, of course, not as griindlich as Herzog’s, but as American 
and English and later than Herzog, it takes in many topics, especially 
in biography, which are not found in that great work. The Cy- 
clopzedia is gotten up in good style by the Harpers, and copiously 11- 
lustrated, which is a feature of additional interest especially to the 
natural history of the Biblical department. In cloth $5 per volume, 
in sheep $6, in half morocco $8. 


Baptism: The doctrine set forth in Holy Scripture, and taught in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D. 
Gettysburg. 1866. pp. 73. 

This pamphlet, the contents of which were first published in the 

“ Evangelical Review,” sets forth the Lutheran view of Baptism from 

Luther, the Lutheran confessions and Lutheran theologians. Dr. 

Krauth writes clearly and forcibly, and we have read this little work 

with interest. We would prefer if, in setting forth at the close the 

Calvinistic view, which he gives correctly, he had not made it cover 

the Reformed view—this last is a wider conception. In that case he 

would have quoted the Heidelberg Catechism also. We cannot now 
review the work, which, if we did, we would find much to commend 
and less to differ from. 


History, NATURE AND Benerits oF LirurcicaL Worsnip. By 

Rev. J. H. Wagner. pp. 40. 

This is a sermon delivered by appointment before the Classis of West- 
moreland, Sept. 23d, 1866, and has been published by the Class s. 
It is based on 1 Cor. xiv. 15,16. The discourse gives evidence of 
careful preparation, and is a compact, full and able discussion of litur- 
gical worship in all its aspects. Its excellency furnishes the reason 
for its publication by Classis. It cannot fail to do good wherever it 
is circulated and read. 


Gop’s Worp Wrirren: The Doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture explained and enforced. By the Rev. Edward Garbett, 
M. A., Boyle Lecturer, &c., Select Preacher to the University of 
Oxford, &c., American Tract Society, Boston. Pp. 358. For sale 
by Broughton and Wyman, No. 13 Bible House, New York. 


This book, first published by the London Religious Tract Society, 
now finds its way to the readers of the New World, through the press 
of the American Tract Society. The author's object is, as we learn 
from the preface, ‘‘to explain, and in explaining to enforce, the doc- 
triae of the plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture.” The subject is 
treated in an able manner, and the careful reader will not fail to find 
the perusal of this book both pleasant and profitable. Its plan is sim- 
ple, and perhaps somewhat novel. The author pursues the inductive 
method, basing his arguments on facts, and from facts ascending to 
principles. True, there are occasional expressions which we could 
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wish to have omitted or modified, but taken as a whole, we hesitate 
not to recommend it to all, who would store their minds with useful 
knowledge in regard to the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. The 
two chapters on the “ Divine and Human Elements” of Scripture in 
relation to each other are especially interesting. So is also the chap- 
ter on “ Verbal Inspiration.” In order to be properly understood and 
appreciated, however, the whole work must be read and pondered. 

The style being simple and vigorous and the discussion clear, none 
will consider this book dry or dull. Every page leads attractively on 
to the succeeding one, and we follow argument after argument well 
pleased, and rejoicing in this additional contribution to the cause of 
Truth in the world. 

Let those who hesitate to receive the Bible as the Inspired Word of 
God read it. It will help to remove their seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties, and to clear up points which now cast gloomy doubts over 
their minds. 

““God’s Word Written,” is a work, which, like “Life and Death 
Eternal,” we should like to see in the hands of every one, well know- 
ing that such books counteract successfully the efforts of infidels to 
lead astray believers, by trying to perplex and embarrass them. It 
furnishes an excellent means of Defence against the weapons which 
modern skeptics have drawn afresh from the armory of Satan to assail 
the Word of God. 

It isa neat book—got up in fine style—clean white paper—large 
clear type—and has a pleasantness to the eye which is refreshing. 

L. 
Tae CuHILp’s CATECHISM ; containing a Lesson for every Sunday in 
the year; with Prayers for little Children. The whole adapted to 

the use of Families and Sunday-schools. By H. Harbaugh, D. D. 

Philade!phia. 8. R. Fisher & Co. pp. 72. 


This catechism was first published some years ago, and a large edi- 
tion of it sold. The edition having run out, it was not designed to 
republish it. A number of pastors, however, were pleased to say, that 
they found it exactly adapted to use in their Sunday-schools, and so 
urged its publication. It has accordingly been carefully revised and 
stereotyped. Of its merits we have nothing to say. We regard it as 
orthodox as we do ourself. As to its adaptation to Sunday-school in- 
struction, we invite pastors and parents to examine it, and decide for 
themselves. It is neatly gotten up, and bound in stiff covers. 


SunpDAY-scHooL Books PUBLISHED BY SKELLY & Co. 


In the July No. we noticed a number of the publications of J. P. 
Skelly & Co. We found them mostly of a better tone than the gen- 
erality of books published for Sunday-schools. They seem to move 
more in the element of the Church, than our Sunday-school literature 
generally does, and from some allusions to the holy-days of the 
Church-year, we would judge them to be mostly republications of 
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English works. In this we may be mistaken. ' At any rate we have 
found fewer objectionable books among those, and a larger number 
which can be recommended to our Sunday-schools, than in any other 
list of similar publications We cannot go into a detailed notice of 
the list now before us, but judging from a number of those which 
we have carefully read, we feel free to advise our Sunday schools to 
examine the publications of J. P. Skelly & Co. We believe them as 
a whole decidedly better adapted to our Sunday-schools than any 
others. At least we believe proper judges would find a large number 
to suit their wants. ° 


We give the titles of the books on our table. 
I. Henry Moraan ; or the Sower and the Seed. By H. M. pp. 102. 


This is the author of the “Red Velvet Bible,” noticed in the July 
number, a book which ignores the Church wholly. This one we have 
not had time to read. 


II. Tue CaBin IN THE Brusu. 1867. pp. 249. 


This book contains an account of the wicked and wretched inhabi- 
tants in the Brush, “a region of country forming a portion of south- 
western Missouri, and stretching down into Arkansas.” A sad story 
of worse than paganism in the bounds of the United States! Such 
festering boils in the body of our western and southwestern commu- 
nities cannot too soon be lanced, that their full corruption may run 
out, be seen, and the remedy of Christianity applied. 


III. Georaek WayYLanD, the little Medicine Carrier. 1867. pp. 105. 
IV. Donatp’s Hamper. 1867. pp. 86. 
V. Lirrte Joe and his Strawberry Plant. 1867. pp. 85. 


VI. Mary MAnsrFiecp; or no Time to be a Christian. pp. 102. 


These books are all beautifully gotten up by Skelly & Co. The paper 
binding, and typography are faultless. 
AppreEss delivered at Paoli Massacre Grounds, July 4th, 1867. By 

J. J. Criegh, Esq. 

An eloquent and patriotic address gathering up and presenting some 
important principles and lessons from the past history of the Ameri- 
can nation. 
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THE MERCERSBURG REVIEW. 

The “ Mercerssure Review” was commenced in January 1849. In 1858 its name 
was changed to “MercersBure Quarterty.” In 1857 the old name wag restored, 
and under that titl: it was issued up to the close of 1861, when its publivation, was 
suspended. 

si nee its suspension a growing desire for its re-issie has heen expressed from various 
directions, The earnest questions which it so Figorously ciseussed in former years, 
are neither fully settled nor out of the way, and new allied issues are pressing upon 
the Church from all sides, It is felt that the work of the Review is not yet done: 
and hence, resuming the old title, it is, at the same time, designed that this Review 
shall be, as far as possible, in character, life,and spirit, a continuation of the old 
Mercerspourne Review. 

The design of the Review is the development of Christologieal, Historical, and 
Positive Theology; and to labor in the sphere of general science and literature only 
so. far ds these are necessarily related to, and must be moulded by the science of 
Seiencés. “Its pattern is the venerable Apostles’ Creed. With the Creed the Review 
regards Jesus Christ as the Central Revealer of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, the 
true ong a oe of all revelation; the new Head and Life of Humanity 
restored-in His Pcfson, and to be glorified in Him by the Holy Ghostg the sentra! 
principle of Christianity, and the fundamental basis of the Church, 

3ody_ Hence, it holds all Theology to be Leg Christological; 
Christological, also Historical; and, because both these, truly Posit® 

On the same Jround, and for the same reason, the Review will b 
_ ing a title to the Theojogical treasures of all ages. 

@he Review apprecgates at the same time the historical, theolegi 
necéssity of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and is, there 
It proposes, also, to make due account of the revival and advancement) 
during the last quarter of a century in Protestant Germany, the depth and 
which deserves the honor and gratitude of entire Christendom, as haying? 
decisive victory over the boldest and profoundest forms of unbelief. 

With these more general interests in view, the Revirw will net fail to give due 
attention to the more special department of Reformed Theoloey, both in its historical 
aspect, as reaching back to the Reformation, and in its present status as being still, 
as all living theology ever must be, in a process of development under the type 
peculiar, especially to the German branch of the Reformed Church of this country. 

The Review will, moreover, steadily hold forth the fact, that the Theology. by 
which the German branch of the Reformed Church of America, in its latest tendencies, 
is apprehended and carried forward, is not based on mere abstract speeulation, but 
rathgr on the primal facts and the everlasting verities of Christianity; it will 


ainr at unfolding the deeply solemm:practical character and tendencies of of | 


theology< 


Finally, whilst this Review proposes to abate nothingof what is due to the scientific 
and classie form proporly belonging to a Theological Review, it will endéaver, asfar 
possible, to meet and satisfy the needs of an intelligent, earnest, and inquiring laity. 

The Review will be edited by the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, D. D., Professor iy 
Theological Seminary,Mercersbug, Pu assisted by other eminent writers e | 
Reformed and other Churches. It will be published qnarterly: in the of | 
January, April, July, and October of each year. Each number will. con an 
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THE MERCERSBURG REVIEW. 


The “ Mercerspure Review” was commenced in January 1849. In 1853 its name 
was changed to “ MercersBurG Quarteriy.” In 1857 the old name was restored, 
and under that title it was issued up to the close of 1861, when its publication was 
suspended. 

Since its suspension a growing desire for its re-issue has been expressed from various 
directions. The earnest questions which it so vigorously discussed in former years, 
are neither fully-settled nor out of the way, and new allied issues are pressing upon 
the Church from all sides. It is felt that the work of the Review is not yet done: 
and hence, resuming the old title, it is, at the same time, designed that this Review 
shall be, as far as possible, in character, life, and spirit, a ¢ontinuation of the old 
Mercerssore REVIEW. 

The design of the Review is the development of Christological, Historical, and 
Positive Theology; and to labor in the sphere of general science and literature only 
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* sciences. Its pattern is the venerable Apostles’ Creed. With the Creed the Review 


regards Jesus Christ as the Central Revealer of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, the 
true and ultimate principle of all revelation; the new Head and Life of Humanity 
restored in His Person, and to be glorified in Him by the Holy Ghost; the central 
)rinciple of Christianity, and the fundamental basis of the Church, which is His 
Body. Hence, it holds all Theology to be primarily Christological; and, because 
Christological, also Historical; and, because both these, truly Positive. 

On the same ground, and for the same reason, the Review will be Catholic, claim- 
ing a title to the Theological treasures of all ages. 

The Review appreciates at the same time the historical, theological, and practical 
necessity of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and is, therefore, Protestant. 
It proposes, also, to make due account of the revival and advancement of thedlogy 
during the last quarter of a century in Protestant Germany, the depth and wealth of 
which deserves the honor and gratitude of entire Christendom, as having effected a 
decisive victory over the boldest. and profoundest forms of unbelief. 

With these more general interests in view, the Revrew will not fail to.give due 
attetition to the more special department of Reformed Theology, both in its historical 
aspect, as reaching back to the Reformation, and in its present status as being still, 
as all living theology ever must be, im a process of development under the type 
peculiar, especially to the German branch of the Reformed Church of this coun 

The Review will, moreover, steadily hold forth the fact, that the Theology by 
which the German branch of the Reformed Church of America, in its latest tendencies, 
is apprehended and carried forward, is not based on mere abstract speculation, but 
rather on the primal facts and the everlasting verities of Christianity; and it will 
aim at unfolding the deeply solemn practicakcharacter and tendencies of this type of 
theology. 

Finally, whilst this Review proposes to ubate nothing of what is due to the scientific 
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OUR STORE, 


No. 54 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We would respectfully ask the readers of the “ Review” to bear in 
mind, that, connected with the publishing interest, we have established 
a Book and Starionery Srore, where our friends can, at all times, 
find a full and well-selected stock of Stationery, Blank Books, Sermon, 
Note and Cap Papers, Envelopes, Pens, Inks, Pencils, Xec., Xe. 

: 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, and Choice Miscellaneous Religious Reading 
FOR THE PASTOR’S STUDY. 


LITURGIES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
HYMN BOOKS, FAMILY BIBLES, 
BIBLES, CATECHISMS, 
TESTAMENTS, TESTAMENTS & PSALMS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We would particularly invite the attention of Sunday Schools to our 
large and well-selected stock of Sunday-Schoo! Books, suitable for the 
Library and Centre Table. 

Sunday School Cards, Question Books, Class Books, Minute and 
Roll Books, Lrsrary Reaisters, with checks and slates complete. 

Photograph Albums, Photographs of German Reformed Ministers, 
Photographs of the Synod at York, Pa.; a fine engraving of Schlatter, 
and a great variety of articles usually found in a store of this kind. 

All orders attended to with promptness and despatch, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Give us a call—or send in your orders. 


8. BR. FISHER & CO., 


No. 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 











THE MERCERSBURG REVIEW. 

The “Mercerssure Review” was commenced in January 1849. In 1853 its name 
was changed to “MercersBurG QuaRTERLY.” In 1857 the old name was restored, 
and under that title it was issued up to the close of 1861, when its publication was 
suspended. 

Since its suspension a growing desire for its re-issue has been expressed from various 
directions. The earnest questions which it savigorously discussed in former years, 
are neither fully settled nor out of the way, and new allied issues are pressing upon 
the Church from all sides. It is felt that the work of the Review is not yet done: 
and hence, resuming the old title, it is, at the same time, designed that this Review 
shall be, as far as possible, in character, life, and spirit, a continuation of the old 
Mercerssure Review. 

The design of the Review is the development of Christological, Historical, and 
Positive Theology; and to labor in the sphere of general seience and literature only 
so far as these are necessarily related to, and must be moulded by the science of 
sciences. Its pattern is the venerable Apostles’ Creed. With the Creed the Review 
regards Jesus Christ as the Central Revealer of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, the 
true and ultimate principle of all revelation; the new Head and Life of Humanity 
restored in His Person, and to be glorified in Him by the Holy Ghost; the eentral 
principle of Christianity, and the fundamental basis of the Church, which is His 
Body. Hence, it holds all Theology to be primarily Christological; and, because 
Christological, alzo Historical; and, because both these, truly Positive. 

On the same ground, and for the same reason, the Review will be Catholic, claim- 
ing a title to the Theological treasures of all ages. 

The Review appreciates at the same time the historical, theological, and practical 
necessity of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and is, therefore, Protestant. 
It proposes, also, to make due account of the revival and advancement of theology 
during the last quarter of a century in Protestant Germany, the depth and wealth of 
which deserves the honor and gratitude of entire Christendom, as having effected a 
decisive victory over the boldest and profoundest forms of unbelief. 

With these more general interests in view, the Review will not fail to give due 
attention to the more special department of Reformed Theology, both in its historical 
aspect, as reaching back to the Reformation, and in its present status as being still, 
as all living theology ever must be, in a process of development under the type 
peculiar, especially to the German branch of the Reformed Church of this country. 

The Review will, moreover, steadily hold forth the fact, that the Theology by 
which the German branch of the Reformed Church of America, in its latest tendencies, 
is apprehénded and carried forward, is not based on mere abstract speculation, but 
rather on the primal facts and the everlasting verities of Christianity; and it will 
aim at unfolding the deeply solemn practical character and tendencies of this type of 
theology. 

Finally, whilst this Review proposes to abate nothing of what is due to the scientific 
and classic form properly belonging to a Theological Review, it will endeavor, as far 
possible, to meet and satisfy the needs of an intelligent, earnest, and inquiring laity. 

The Review will be edited by the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, D: D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Mercersbug, Pa., assisted by other eminent writers of the 
Reformed and other Churches. It will be published quarterly; in the months of 
January, April, July, and October of each year. Each number will contain an 


average of 160 pages. 
THRMS. 

For one year’s subscription, THREE DOLLARS paid in advance. 

For two year's subscription, FIVE DOLLARS paid in advance. : 

A free copy will be sent to any one who sends us the names of six new subscribers 
accompanied with $18. ' 

POSTAGE.—The postage is three cents per number, or twelve cents per year to 
any part of the United States. 

The numbers will be sent as first ordered, until explicit directions are received for 
discontinuance or change of address. Missing numbers will be supplied only when * 
notice is given within the quarter for which the number is missing, but not to those 
who change their residence without giving notice of the change PREVIOUS to the appointed 
time of publication, viz: the first of January, April, July, and October. 

Orders for the Review, with remittances, are to be sent direct to the publishers, 


S. R. FISHER & CoO., 
54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norice.—The Exchanges of the Review, books for notice, and manuscripts intended 
for the Review, as well as all letters relating to the editorial department, must be 
directed to the Editor, at Mercersburg, Pa. 
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